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A GLANCE AT NEW-YORK. 







Let not the Gothamites start at this apparently ominous title, 
— if indeed these pages ever chance to catch the eyes of the 5 | 
busy denizens of the great Babylon of the Western World. I i! 
am not about to dissect the vices, follies, or crimes of the com- 4 
mercial emporium ; nor to thread the mazy labyrinth of its mys- at 
terious politics ; nor to describe its society, good or bad, wise or b 

simple, learned or unlearned; nor even to dip my pencil in the eth 
many-colored tints of the rainbow, in the vain hope of doing f 
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: justice to the gay dresses, or gayer faces of its brilliant fair 

£ ones.—No: it is with far humbler aim, that I shoot my timid 

: shaft. Were I to venture to touch some of these topics, I 
hi should, perchance, be trespassing upon the precincts of Mr aly 
‘ N , whose ideas sparkle so brightly upon the surface of Lal 






things, but not seldom are beat up into empty froth, or evapo- 
rate in impalpable nothingness. Nay, worse than this, I might 













be encroaching upon the privilege of Mr C , to grub among ey 

the obscurer matters of this life, from grave-yards to Dr Green- A 
wood, and from the dark plots of the Yankees to ruin the whole ig? 
country by means of the tariff, to the still more deadly conspira- ‘1 





cies of presidents and secretaries. Disclaiming in advance the 
presumption of such designs, I purpose only to indulge in a lite- 
ral, not a metaphorical glance at New-York, as it may show to 
a careless observer, entering the city from the waters of the 
East river in the merry month of May. 

After an absence of several years from a city which daily 
grows in splendor and resources with the rapidity of magic, and 
which he, who was most familiar with it yesterday, may dis- 
cover new cause to admire, to-morrow,—after long absence, I 
Vou. Il.—No. 5. 1 
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sailed towards it again from Long-Island sound. The charms 
of the approach from this quarter have been rather undervalued, 
I apprehend, in consequence of the extreme beauty of prospects 
on other sides, and especially in the North river. At first sight 
of the city itself, an immense forest, or more justly speaking, 
swamp of masts fills the vision, stretching as far as the eye can 
reach. But striking as this is, it imperfectly prepares one’s 
mind for the picture which awaits him, when he enters amid 
this animated mass of floating wealth. He must be quite fa- 
miliar with the busy scene, to escape feeling roused, excited, 
wrought up to the highest pitch of animation and wondering as- 
tonishment. And if the spectator, instead of being a portion of 
the moving multitude, and himself absorbed in the scene of ac- 
tivity, be merely a looker on, fresh from seclusion and solitude, 
he will certainly feel at a loss for language to describe his emo- 
tions. 

As you enter Long-Island Sound from the eastward, it seems 
a great inland sea, but grows narrower as you sail up towards 
the East river. Villages are visible in the distance along the 
shores of Connecticut, which derives incalculable benefits from 
this sheltered avenue between the Eastern States and New- 
York. You become sensible of your approach to the city, by 
the nearness of the opposite shores, the increasing number 
of sightly houses on either side, and above all, by the multi- 
tude of sloops and schooners pressing up or down, with well 
filled sails spreading to the wind. 

In passing a shot-tower upon the shore, not far above Hell 
Gate, I could not avoid being struck with its resemblance to 
the sketches of the projected monument on Bunker Hill. The 
obelisk, I doubt not, is the approved classical model of such a 
monument; and the taste and judgment of the building com- 
mittee are entitled to the greatest deference. May it not be 
queried, however, whether the fitness of that form of construc- 
tion now, be so great as it was in ancient times? Will not the 
desecrating idea of a shot-tower obtrude itself upon the fancy, 
in spite of taste, in spite of education, whether travelled or un- 
travelled, in spite even of the finest associations >—Sure I am, 
that neither Greek nor Roman manufactured shot, and there- 
fore, never had occasion to construct a shot-tower. Being equal- 
ly sure, however, that we wiser moderns have but too many 
calls for it, it seems to me not impossible that the battle monu- 
ment may raise associations, unsuited to the grandeur and so- 
lemnity of its object. 
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But to return from this digression. Our vessel sailed slowly 
along, having the wind sometimes absolutely ahead, being at oth- 
ers absolutely becalmed. As we lay thus in these intervals of 
inaction, occasionally a steam boat went rushing past us, with 
hardly any perceptible principle of motion, as if by witchery, 
seeming the creature of some secret and supernatural power, as 
it moved onward regardless alike of wind and tides. Occasion- 
ally, however, a dense column of black smoke, eddying from the 
pipe as the furnace was replenished with fuel, indicated the in- 
visible and untiring agent of its swiftness. At length a gentle, 
but propitious breeze wafted us quietly forward, until early in 
the afternoon, we reached Hell Gate. Through the eddies, 
rapids, and abrupt bends of this dangerous pass, we found our- 
selves hurried along by the tide for a while; but ere long the 
force of the current was gradually diminished, and propelled 
us with only just enough rapidity to leave ample opportunity 
for viewing every interesting object, without producing impa- 
tience or desire of accelerated motion. 

However delightful more rural scenery may be, it does not, 
in my opinion, communicate impressions so agreeable as are 
felt in sailing upon smooth and tranquil water, under citcum- 
stances, in other respects, auspicious to enjoyment. Suppose the 
sky to be breathing the balmy air of early May, neither too hot 
nor too cold, without either chill blasts of winter to freeze the 
blood, or sultry heats of summer to irritate it into fever. In 
such an atmosphere, reclining upon our vessel’s deck, I floated 
along beneath a clear blue sky, and over the glassy surface of 
the stream, scarcely broken here and there by the small ripple 
of an eddy, or the slight ruffle of a gentle breeze gliding across 
the face of the water. Green pastures, or cultivated fields ex- 
tending down to the very river’s edge, were sprinkled over with 
neat farm houses, or beautiful country seats beaming out with 
their white fronts, amid the distant trees. All this conspired to 
promote that grateful sense of existence, that amusing mood of 
contented reverie, that 


Dolce far niente 


which the inhabitants of the south of Europe so richly enjoy 
and so highly prize, and which seems to consist in the mere 
calm perception of life, and in feeling, while far from the bustle 
of the world, the pure pleasures of healthful being, and of tran- 
quil happiness in every vein. 

These feelings could not long endure, however ; for the prox- 
imity of a crowded metropolis and thronged mart, soon began 
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to manifest itself. The homely realities of art soon displaced 
the gayer creations of imagination. River craft and coasting 
vessels, destined for the Sound, thickened upon us. Buildings 
devoted to mechanic purposes, or used for manufactories, rose 
along the shore. And the vast extent of bricks piled upon bricks, 
the ocean of roofs and chimnies before us, denoted that the 
commercial capital of America was at hand. 

As we came opposite the city, the maze of vessels, river craft 
and steam boats continued to increase in confusion and intrica- 
cy, until, hetween Brooklyn and New-York, it seemed a per- 
fect labyrinth of objects moving in every direction. Numerous 
steam boats flying to every quarter, up, down, across either 
way, some of the most beautiful construction, floating palaces of 
enchantment as it were,—the multitude of these alone, if nothing 
else, would give to New-York an air of wonderful activity, which 
is far beyond any thing witnessed in the harbor of Boston.— 
Steam ferry-boats, constantly crossing and re-crossing between 
New-York and Brooklyn, appeared to shoot from shore to shore 
with the speed of an arrow, thus uniting, more effectually even 
than a bridge could do, the population of the city to that of its 
suburbs on Long-Island. Among the river and sound steam 
boats, several very beautiful ones, just arriving or preparing to 
depart, with their gay pennons streaming in the air, especially 
the Marco Bozzaris, the Mc Donough, and the Long Branch, 
caught my eye as they swept proudly along through the ani- 
mated scene. 

As a striking example of the utility of steam boats, and at the 
same time, of the wonderful efficiency of steam power, I was 
struck by a little incident that occurred at this time. I observ- 
ed the small steam boat Bolivar darting out from one of the 
slips, and making her way up the river some distance, where 
she stopped along side of a large ship, apparently of three or 
four hundred tons burthen. As she lay there beneath the lofty 
hull of this vessel, she seemed hardly larger than a ship’s long- 
boat. But after a few minutes, the ship and the steam boat 
moved from the slip, side by side, the boat towing forward the 
bulky mass of the ship, like a dwarf propelling a giant, afford- 
ing an admirable spectacle of the triumph of art over inert size 
and weight. 

Although I landed at Burling slip at the close of the day, in- 
cessant bustle, activity and business testified the presence of 
that mercantile enterprise, for which New-York is so justly cele- 
brated, and which is no where surpassed.—From the frigates 
and stupendous line of battle ships at the navy yard on the one 
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side, to the smallest merchantmen and canal-boats on the other, 
every thing indicated the overpowering influence of industry and 
commercial speculation. Slip after slip presented the same 
crowd of vessels ; square after square exhibited the same chaos 
of bales, boxes, barrels, merchandize of every quality, and from 
every quarter of the earth. Cotton and rice from the south, 
flour from the interior, sugars and coffee from the Islands, teas 
from farthest Asia, all things, in fine, that can minister to the 
necessities, or pamper the luxury of man, were here to be seen 
in endless succession, and in quantities seemingly sufficient for 
the supply of a continent. Over all, the loud voices of the dray- 
men and laborers, and the noise of carriages rattling along the 
pavement, filled the ear with sounds not less confused than the 
multifarious sights which crowded upon the eye. Plunging in, 
amid the eager multitudes that thronged the streets in the vi- 
cinity of the water, I was quickly swallowed up in the bosom of 
the indefatigable swarm which pressed untiringly onward, af- 
fording one of the most instructive pictures of the unrespective 
hurry and empty din, that mark the progress of human life from 
childhood to the grave. H. J. 





DESSAIX. 


“ Stand ! thou whose slow and measur’d tread 
Bespeaks a noble heart’s despair,— 

Whom bear they to a lonely bed, 
The dwelling of the worm to share ? 

Why droops that stainless banner’s pride, 
And wherefore do the gallant few, 

By yon departed warrior’s side, 
Pour tears like “ dropping dew ?” 


It is not thus the brave should bear 
A soldier to a soldier’s tomb ; 
Tears fall for beauty’s blighting, where 
The spring-rose meets a timeless doom ; 
The gentle for the gentle heart, 
The mother for her hope may weep, 
But sterner feelings sure should start 
To mourn the warrior’s sleep. 


The drum, the trumpet, and the burst 
Of the fierce cannon, requiems are 
Most fitting for the hero, nurs’d 
In the stern bosom of the war; 
He liv’d for glory, and he found 
At honor’s side a deathless name— 
Are these the sons of war around 
Their brother in his fame! 
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Are these the iron hearts that gave 
Their bosoms to the deadly steel! 
Meet ramparts for the nobly brave 
Who battle for their country’s weal ; 
Are these the men whose only hope 
From friends and dear lov’d home afar, 
Was chance with foreign foe to cope, 
Led on by victory’s star!” 


“ Boy ! the brave spirit, like the rock 
That hides the silent stream below, 
May quiver at the lightning’s shock, 
And bid the struggling torrent flow ; 
Beneath that warlike pall doth rest 
The remnant of no vulgar clay— 
Warn’s fav’rite child,—her bravest,—best,— 
Boy ! yonder sleeps—Dessaix.” 


KN. 





LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


‘¢ Tully was not so eloquent as thou 
Thou mighty column of the buried base 5 
What are the laurels of the Cesar’s brow ? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling place. 
Whose arch or pillar, meets me in the face ? 
Titus’, or Trajan’s—No—’tis that of Time— 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace, 
Scofthing ; the apostolic statues climb, 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime.’’ 


I delayed so long to write from Rome, that I left this city 
without sending you a letter, though in general 1 am so guod a 
correspondent, (if length and breadth be excellent,) that like 
the painter of old, 1 spend no day without at least, a line.— 
Therefore, instead of a letter written among broken pillars and 
mutilated statues, you have but reminiscences, set down at a 
Spanish inn, by the sea shore at ‘Tarifa. 

My journey from Naples to Rome was particularly agreeable ; 
yet I am free to confess, (as Mr Rush frequently says) that my 
recollection of objects by the way side is rather dim, but vivid 
enough towards a fellow voyager, the Signora Francesca. 

I walked in advance of the vetture through the towns of Itri 
and Fondi, which, if the face is an index of the mind, have a 
very truculent population. 1 wassurveyed with an expression 
denoting little benevolence, and the effect of the sinister glances 
cast upon me was increased by a slouching hat, the prescrip- 
tive head-piece of a bravo. In fact, these two towns were, 
within a few years, the marts and capitals of robbers, and the 
whole population would, according to our laws, incur the penal- 
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ty of aiding and abetting. However, the most diligent and dar- 
ing have met the usual ‘ misfortunes in business,” having been 
hung, quartered, and perhaps, tried: though there remain a few 
hopeful youths, to whose forbearance | should dislike to trust my 
purse or jugular. If 1 wrong these gentlemen, I am willing, 
when convinced of the error to retract, but I saw faces on their 
shoulders, beside which Constable R ’s would denote a 
merciful man. 

We passed rapidly over the Pontine Marshes, like Corinna 
and Oswald. In their vicinity, disease has set its mark upon 
the expressive Italian face. I had never beheld such objects 
until then, yet have I seen in our own “happy land,” people 
shivering one third of their lives with agues, for I am well ac- 
quainted with the “ poor Buckra” of Carolina. 

Near the Marshes, the Appenines have a wild and savage 
character, so well described by Mrs Radcliffe, that a painter 
may make a landscape from the description. 

On the fourth day, at noon, having toiled up an olive-shaded 
hill, we came to Albano on the summit, and here they gravely 
show the tomb of the Curiatii. 

Descending the hill, I beheld a wide-spread plain, surrounded 
by distant mountains, except where it is washed by the sea. I 
had occasional glimpses of an inconsiderable river, winding its 
way to the ocean, and in the middle of the plain, I beheld a 
city, vast in extent, and adorned with pinnacles and spices, and 
having one magnificent dome among the clouds. The city was 
Rome, the river the Tyber, and the dome, Saint Peter’s. 

{ could not satisfy myself with gazing.—l was near to that 
wonderful and eternal city that fills so much of our thoughts ; 
and two months before, it was nearly as probable that I should 
be in the moon. The plain was barren, affording but a few 
patches of turnips, and scanty pasturage for sheep and goats.— 
The shepherds bore no resemblance to Corydon and Thirsis. 
Wherever I cast my eyes, they fell upon mighty ruins. Here 
was a mound called by the truth-loving antiquaries, the tomb of 
Ascanius: there, the arches of a magnificent aqueduct; and 
every where, indistinct and prostrate masses. 

We entered the gates by a twilight more brilliant than you 
can imagine, and which threw a soft and purple splendor over 
the wrecks of time, 





“ For the gay beams of gladsome day, 
Gild but to flout, the ruins grey.” 
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Then we passed directly under, and half around the mighty walls 
of the Coliseum ; and it was like making the circuit of a moun- 
tain. 

Within a few rods, is the arch of Constantine, and the more 
decayed monument of the Romans to Titus. There, sir, ] rode 
over the ground of the Forum, where “ the very stones of Rome” 
are filled with lofty asssociations ; 


“ And still the eloquent air, breathes, burns, with Cicero,” 


Then we passed an eminence like our Fort Hill, with a few neat 
edifices on the top, and this was the Capitol of ancient Rome. 
Having passed through a few narrow streets, we emerged into 
an open space in front of a venerable edifice, the Pantheon of 
Agrippa ; a perfect gem, yet soiled by the addition of two mod- 
ern cupolas. It is now consecrated as a Catholic Church, and 
what is a church without a bell ? 

We soon came to a place where there are several rows of 
pillars, in an excavated space, and every column now stands 
mutilated upon its base. In front rises that celebrated and 
majestic pillar that perpetuates the fame of Trajan. To 
the very top, it is sculptured with scenes in the Dacian wars. 
The urn and ashes are indeed gone, and on the summit is some 
monkish representation of Saint Peter in black, like an ill-omen- 
ed bird of night. Fire, civil discord, foreign invasion, earth- 
quakes and time, have passed it by and spared it. The very 
elements seem to have reverenced a monument of a good man, 
whose virtues made it servile flattery to say of the best of his 
successors, “ melior Trajano.” 

In the Via Frattina I inducted myself into furnished lodgings, 
at the rent of a dollar a week. ‘Then, though much fatigued, 
I was too restless to sleep ; so taking a card of directions from 
my landlady, I passed into the grand Corso, the principal street 
in Rome. This I followed to a noble square, del’ Popolo, with 
a tall Egyptian obelisk, rising in the midst. ‘These obelisks car- 
ry one back two thousand years. ‘They are Jand marks on the 
ocean of time, and if, when you see the modern city, and mod- 
ern Romans, you will doubt if you are indeed at Rome, you have 
but to look at an obelisk to be certain. ‘The variance between 
what you see and what you expected to see, raises at first a 
strange commotion in your mind. 

In the morning I procured a Cicerone, by whom I was ad- 
dressed as plain “ Signore,” a heavy declension, from the ready 
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“Eccellenza” of the Napolitans. J advise all travellers with 
a legitimate right to any title, to assume it in Italy. I had none, 
not even the “Sinner saved” of the Methodist, or (what I 
have known in Kentucky) the “ superintendant of Snags in the 
Ohio River.” 

Having crossed the Corso, we passed through narrow streets, 
to a bridge over the Tyber ; defended by a strange fortress, the 
Castle of St Angelo. The castle, I think, could not show much 
fight, even in more pugnacious hands than at present hold it. 
The lower part of it was once the tomb of Hadrian. Yet 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula,” 


is in but low society, if it lingers around the mausoleum : for the 
Pope’s soldiers are not the legions of Cesar. 

At a few rods distance I entered an open space, where I was 
struck aghast with wonder. ‘The area, from recollection, seems 
to contain several acres. It is enclosed on the sides with a 
magnificent collonade of hundreds of pillars, of the diameter of 
five feet, and proportionably high. In the middle, is an obelisk 
and two noble fountains, and between the collonades, which are 
spread like arms capable of enclosing the people of Rome, is 
the church of Saint Peter’s. 

It is among churches, what Mont Blane is to the Alps. You 
may ascend to the giddy pinnacle itself, of the temple, and look 
down upon the poor human emmets beneath. This edifice pro- 
duces a great moral effect, and [ went over it again and again, 
with sentiments of humility and awe. 

It is but a step to the Vatican, which a covered way connects 
with the church. In extent, the Vatican is compared with the 
city of Turin, yet this is, probably, but an Italian sarcasm at the 
little capital of the King of Sardinia. However, it has 12,000 
apartments, and the Library alone, is half a mile in length.— 
The wonders contained in their walls, are hardly to be exam- 
ined in a year; what then can | describe, who was at Rome 
but fourteen days? The objects, however, of the greatest in- 
terest, I visited many times, and have a recollection of them as 
vivid as if 1 saw them but yesterday. 

It was an artifice of the Cicerone, to place me suddenly be- 
fore the Apollo Belvidere, after having told me that it was in a 
distant part of the Vatican. I doubt if you have ever seen, or 
ever can see a man, who will, as mnch as this marble, raise 
your conceptions of the dignity of human nature. There is life. 
motion, grace, majesty and awe in this wonderfu! statue. 

Vor. IL.—No. 5. 2 
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The Laocoon did not please me much. I| think the sculp- 
tor unfortunate in his choice of a subject. A representation of 
pain is always repulsive, and in Laocoon, I saw nothing but 
bodily pain, not even anxiety for his children. This is all that 
I shall tell you, of the thousand and one statues in the Vatican. 
and this, any other person could have told you. F. 
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THE THREE DOGS. 


*T was when the days and nights together. 
With equal march bring rainy weather, 
And gloomy clouds hang o’er the city, 
Like love-lorn maidens o’er a ditty ; 
When Hartshorn sells his silk umbrellas, 
And India-rubber saves prunellas ; 

When hungry duns are sure to bore you 
For some small matter cater’d for you ; 
When ocean roars from all his beaches, 
And fog puts on his sitting-breeches,— S 
One day—about the time for sale 

Of turtle-soup and Burton ale ; 

When thirsty souls each other lead up, 
Once more to get a drooping bead up; 
While harder rain’d it yet, and harder— 
The dogs met under * William’s larder. 
The fragrant smell of duck and widgeor, 
Of wood-cock, plover, partridge, pigeon, 
And other dainty birds that grace 

This more than mortal feasting-place, 
Made the three canine friends as happy 
As drinking might their masters nappy. Me 
So down they couch’d upon the mat ; 
To entertain a social chat. 

Methinks, said JVotch, the wild game scanning. 

*T would well be worth a moment’s planning, 

When no one sees, to steal a hare, i 
To guard our stomachs ’gainst the air. 
Last night I went a serenading, 

With half a dozen dogs parading ; 

But though we howl’d with all our might, 
Der Freischutz through the live long night, 
And hung bouquets on every door 

Of those fair ones we suffer for ; 

Dear Juliets of their loving Romeos, 

Who stood beneath as like as Dromios, 
The lazy creatures never stirr’d, 

To treat us to a bone or bird— 

And ever since I have n’t tasted 

One morsel that a cook has basted. 
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The Three Dogs. 


Ponto. No wonder then your stomach gripes. 
What say you to a brace of snipes, 
To sandwiches, or mutton chop, 


Or omelet to swell your crop ? 


Perhaps a turt'e, steak or liver, in 
A broad shoal dish, all fresh and quiverin’— 


Jock. Stay, Ponto, oh! for mercy stay, 
Or Notch will lick his chaps away. 
Your eloquence creates such cravings, 
A dog might gormandize on shavings. 
Still I’m of Notch’s way of thinking, 
Now while the men are busy drinking, 
To slyly bear a bird away. 


Ponto. That, gentlemen, would be fowl plav. 
Not that there ’s any harm, as I know, 
In poaching birds and picking rhino; 
For well the modern school has taught, 
That no one is a rogue til caught. 
*Tis not the principle I care for, 
‘Tho’ none can tell the why and wherefore, 
Unless it be the march of mind, 
That works such wonders with mankind. 


Notch. Such doctrines, friend, I grieve to say, 
Are gaining progress every day. 
But, thank my stars, I yet have not 
The decalogue’s commands forgot. 
And when I spoke of luncheon winning, 
[ truly never thought of sinning. 
Sooner I ’ll starve with patient longing, 
Than dine upon another’s wronging. 


Ponto. Notch, you’re a perfect novice lad. 
What ! do you call my morals bad ? 
Think not at Sin your words are hurl’d, 
‘Tis only knowledge of the world. 
However, I would “not impart 
A callous to a gentle heart. 

Cherish your thoughts, but ne’er reveal 
The sentiments you truly feel. 

Avoid the smiler who’d befriend you, 
Or he will turn again and rend you. 
Whene’er you meet with open greeting, 
Make it the signal for retreating. 


Jock. Most reverend sir, if nothing loth, 
Pro tempore, we ’I] cut the cloth, 
And let your worldly counsel serve us, 
To get us something anti-nervous ; 
For on my honor as a cunis, 
{’m starving for a bit of panis. 


Ponto. Bread seldom volunteers to bless 
Like manna in the wilderness, 
‘Though Fortune sometimes loads the dishes 
Of Idlers with her loaves and fishes. 
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The Three Dogs. 


But we, my friend, as well you know, 
Must pony up the quid pro quo, 
So only antidote for starving) 

efore we dare to dream of carving. 


Notch. All must reap evil, if they sow it: 
For instance, let us take the poet, 
Who lives laborious days, and nights 
Of endless care and few delights, 
Striving to sublimate a mind 
Above the level of his kind. 
He, sir, is plotting his own ruin. 


Ponto. True—in a worldly way of viewing 
But poets who would have their brains 
The instruments of earthly gains, 

Should have two characters to deal, 

Like vessels with an extra keel. 

The false one serves, you know, to take us 
Safe out, when floundering in the breakers. 
Besides, the public is a glutton 

Requiring sauces with its mutton: 

A bon vivant that soon would starve, 
Without the aid of Artiguenave, 

A wretch, whose bruta! hospitalit 

Invites, to starve, his guest, nena, 

For my part, I intend to write 

For this same morbid appetite,— 

For which end to provide enough, 

We offer prizes for the stuff. 

Whoe’er the filthiest supplies, 

Shall be entitle to the prize. 


Notch. 1 like your project, for it chimes 
Precisely with the present times. 
What think you of the age of taste, 
In its Emporium disgrac’d ? 
When folks, who cry aloud, nor spare, 
That their nice stomachs cannot bear 
Plain food, and always, that the best shun 
What e’er produces indigestion ; 
Who, by their clamors and their jeers, 
Set honest people by their ears, 
To furnish them with dainties, suited 
To appetites so well reputed ; 
Which brought—they in their pockets fumble, 
Shake their vile heads, go off, and grumble. 
For instance, scarce a yess gone by, 
Public opinion rose so high 
Above our Theatre, and justly, 
That Boston people ranted curs’dly.— 
The managers were soon attack’d in 
Fury: a new house to act in 
Must be projected and erected, 
And Federal-street fore’er rejected. 
*T was not the place itself that damn’d it, 
For decent acting would have cramm’d it. 
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Well work’d the public exhortation, 

And, straight, we have an importation 

Of talent from the land of lords, 

Worthy the squeamish Boston boards. 

And there they are, as even Jock sees, 
Night after night to empty boxes. 

Shame, where’s thy blush, when crowds can go 
To see the vilest puppet show, 

Applauding apes and paper men, 

And living beings like to them ? 

Alas! there is not soul enough 

In Boston to admire a Duff: 

Its rotten mind cannot endure 

Food intellectual and pure.* 

Yet why declaim? Fools are not taught a 
Doit, tho’ pounded in a mortar. 

And good as seldom springs from teaching, 
As practice ever goes with preaching. 


Ponto. Talking of preaching, Jock, ’tis hideous, 
To see so many seem religious, 
And all the while such faults discover, 
As even charity can’t cover. 


Notch. ’Tis strange that such deceit should be 
In those who look so piously ; 
Who go to church full thrice on Sunday, 
And Vestry meetings every Monday. 
If folks grow bad, I swear, by Hades, 
There’s an exception in the ladies. 


Ponto. If any, just enough to damn, 
Exceptio probat regulam. 
I always mark’d that, twice a year, 
Revivals constantly appear. 
When Spring comes smilingly with flowers, 
To lead the ever dancing hours, 
Or Autumn, crown’d with varied leaves, 
Gathers the harvest up in sheaves,— 
Somehow or other, Nature works 
Strange mysteries to crowd the kirks. 
Sometimes, when i have seen beatitude 
In ladies, I have thought it gratitude ; 
That free expansion of the soul 
That lifts us above earth’s control, 
When truths come down with exhortations 
Given in eloquent orations, 
Equal to ancient Rome’s or Greece’s,— 
To think that curls and new pelisses, 
And Mistress Nutting’s last new style 
Of hat should hold them all the while— 


Notch. Meanwhile, the men in all their pride, 
Thinking how their cravats are tied. 


* The managers of the Boston Theatre, ‘ ever anxious to present to the Public novelties of 
an attractive nature,’ have just announced the engagement of Siz Gentlemen Savages of the 
Oneida nation. We stop the press to acquaint our readers of the fact.~En. 
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Vative Scenes. 


Ponts, Just so—and striving most prodigiously. 
When ogling, to appear religiously. 


Notch. If times be bad, Id like to know 
What ’tis you think that makes ’em so? 


Ponto. ’Tis avarice and her black race 
Of petty passions, that disgrace 
And curse the country—as for this, 
New England’s proud metropolis, 
Were I to speak in terms sincere, 
I’d bark most loudly and severe. 
The city council’s ie proscription 
Would justify its worst description. 


Notch. 'The place has faults I must confess, 
And yet I do not like it less ; 
For who would have on hill and glade 
A sunny landscape without shade. 
Joys flash a moment to abide, 
Like rainbows on the vessel’s side, 
Yet who would such delights forego 
Because ’tis cold and dark below. 


Ponto. True—yet your love will all be lost on 
This best and worst of cities, Boston. 
When we have leisure, sometime hence 
I'll give you my experience. 
Wake Jock, and let us leave the room, 
For here comes Julia with a broom. 
Well take a stroll by Cornhill square, 
And mark the people lounging there. 





NATIVE SCENES. 


It is when Nature puts forth her terrible energies, that I am 
most in love with her creations. Not that I deem myself in- 
sensible to the beauties of a varied landscape, for these awaken 
only the gentler emotions, while the raging of the winds, the 
crashing of thunder, and the drift of torrents, rouse in my breast 
the breathings of an answering spirit, which views their fiercest 
and most disastrous collisions with sensations of delight, and fills 
the whole soul with the delirium of joy. My mind then resem- 
bles the vehicle of aerial navigation, eager to launch out upon 
the billows of the air, but grappled to earth by the gross weights 
of mortality which resist its impulses, and drag it back from its 
unavailing flights beyond the yielded elevation. 

I have walked out upon the hills of New Framingham, when 
the upheaving glory of the east sent forth his thousand pencils, 
touching, with the most beautiful and splendid lights and hues, 
the imagery which was first spread before the eyes of my child- 
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hood, and has since been the admiration of maturer years. On 
the west, rose.in parallel ridges the ‘Tagconnuc range of the 
Green Mountains, divided by deep and precipitous gorges, 
and piercing to an invisible distance the southern horizon. With 
one exception, save at a few diminutive points exhibiting the 
nakedness and devastation of man’s intrusions, they were cloth- 
ed with their ancient blazonry of forests, and were receiving up- 
on their sides the full outpouring of the sun’s level and uninter- 
cepted rays. Against the north, stood, like a giant upon a pe- 
destal, or a monarch upon his throne, the vast pile which looks 
upon the silvery courses of the Hoosick and the Housatonic, 
and divides the ranges of Mont Verd, covered with dark 
and cheerless evergreens, and crowned by a wreath of mist 
floating in the same atmosphere with its gray and rounded 
brow. Separating the little valley and its young stream from 
the nobler Connecticut, were a succession of out-stretched hills, 
or table lands, half hid in the floods of light let down upon their 
broad bosoms by the sun, emerging from the mock and broken 
eminences, and unconquered wood-lands sprinkled against the 
sky and mingling with the elements above. 

The south was open and extended—all the barriers of vision 
having been swept away for the more tranquil passage of the 
streams, and for the admittance of the genial influences of an 
astral sun. Within these borders rolled an undulating and 
variegated surface. A closely hedged coppice was drawn over 
one swell, and a narrow, but lengthened belt of continuous 
groves encircled, at half height, the more abrupt acclivity of an- 
other. Here was spreading an even lawn, and beyond, the eye 
traced the changed features of a retiring glen. Down the steep 
enclosing sides of a dell, came the over-hanging wilderness of 
trees, densely crowding into the soil scarcely wrested from their 
ancient dominion. A line of neat habitations enfiladed the cen- 
tre of the valley, occasionally throwing off lateral branches at 
distances prescribed by convenience. A collection of roofs, 
gleaming with fruit-trees, and a light waving column of smoke, 
seeking its proper degree of rarity in the upper atmosphere, 
severally indicated the quiet abodes of humble industry and rus- 
tic ambition. In the midst of all this beauty and combination, 
appeared a small, but unrivalled sheet of water—so pure, so 
calm, so reflective, that angels might have laved themselves in 
its bosom, or rather have claimed it as a mirror, in which to ar- 
ray their bright robes. From a reedy nook darted the airy 
boat of a fisherman, glancing over the surface at the feathery 
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dip of his slender oars, throwing a narrow wake into diverging 
ripples, and giving to the sky an exhibition of numberless stars, 
meeting, twinkling, and dying in brief succession. As it flung 
itself forward, a flock of wild-fowls that bad been diving and 
swimming among the water-lilies and perch-weed, rose into the 
air, again disturbing the universal translucence, and after cir- 
cling a few times above the trees on the borders, lowered and 
plunged into the sparkling element at a more remote distance 
from the cause of their alarm. These have been the prominent 
objects which caught the eye, and enlisted the attention of the 
admiring sense. The minute checkering, endless and diversi- 
fied, was in keeping, and the whole formed an entrancing spec- 
tacle. Yet it has failed to kindle in my breast those deep sen- 
sations that fetter the lips, and raise the human mind above the 
consciousness that the feet are upon the earth. I have been 
out upon my native hills, | say, and surveyed the lengthened 
ranges, and the grand peaks, and the elevated slopes, and the 
smooth meadows, and the sequestered dales, and the curling 
smoke, and the embowering shades, and the sinuous streams, 
and the dew-sprinkled copse, and the glassy lake, and the 
dancing bark, and the affrighted water-fowl, and all too under 
the favor of a gorgeous summer sunrise, but have only felt emo- 
tions that had received their tinge from the softened warmth of 
the day’s early beam, and the marked tranquillity that pervaded 
the entire scene. 

In boyhood, I received more reprehension from an acquired 
habit of watching the wind and the clouds, than for all my other 
juvenile sins in the aggregate,—so that the contemptuous addi- 
tion of ** Cloud-gazer,” was eventually appended to my patro- 
nymic. My first observation, on washing out my eyes in the 
morning, was the course of the winds ; or if there were none, 
I studied the indexes which the atmosphere presented, to ascer- 
tain what direction they would probably take when the sun’s 
strengthened fervency should stir them from their slumbers.— 
Brisk western breezes I hated supremely—not for their bracing 
coolness, or elasticity, but from the more substantial reason that 
they seldom gave promise of rain or tempest. _I was better satis- 
fied with an intermittent southwest current, at first setting 
with a steady force through the boughs of the trees, and then 
standing still upon the earth, till every object of life was wrapt 
in a fierce, sultry, furnace-like element, that, but for its brief 
duration would drive the cattle to the groves and streams, and 
man to his habitation. Such a state of the atmosphere soon 
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draws vapours from their sources, and transfers them to the re- 
gions where they assume tangible shapes. A mild, but stead- 
fast south wind always met from me a hearty greeting. Having 
been seated an hour, it was less liable to the usurpation of the 
western gales, and seldom failed of admitting an increased heat, 
and, withal, bringing showers by the third day. The singular ap- 
pearance which the leaves made, by being turned up as if the 
wind constantly rose from the surface, was also an indication of 
falling weather. The high and scorching temperature I always 
bore with the resignation of a philosopher, knowing that it pro- 
duced an accumulation of electric matter, which alone could af- 
ford these grand natural exhibitions, for which 1 panted as a 
lover for his mistress. 

On the evening of the second day, after the prevalence of 
southwest and southerly winds, I have noted incessant lightning, 
flashing upward from clouds below the horizon in the north and 
northwest, which has generally died away about the hour of 
midnight, indicating its distance by ceasing at a remove of only 
two or three points from where it commenced. At such a time, 
though darkness is on the face of creation, and the dews are 
distilling upon every stem and leaf, the air is close and suffo- 
cating. 'The morning that succeeds is one of unusual beauty 
and splendor. For an hour before the appearance of the sun, 
I have rambled through the fields in undress, with bare feet 
wet and whitened in the dripping grass, and felt the powerful 
interest which the hour and its peculiarities have so often infused 
into the contemplative mind. 

It is a harvest day, and the laborers are reeking with sweat 
as the hot noon approaches. The drooping flocks plunge into 
the deepest recesses of the woodlands skirting their pastures, 
and the lolling herds bury their distended frames midway in the 
creeks and pools. ‘The inflamed atmosphere has been cloud- 
less, but as the sun approximates the meridian, thin and unsub- 
stantial vapors begin to fringe the horizon, occasionally stretch- 
ing up to the zenith, or after swelling out a brief existence 
where they hang suspended, suddenly dissolving and giving way 
to new and more fantastic forms. As these increase in number 
and dimensions, a wax-colored, fleecy cloud, looming far as the 
eye can reach through a depressed horizon, rises, and forming 
a slight arch in the northwest part of the heavens, passes reluc- 
tantly off behind the greater eminences that swell before its path. 
Closely following upon this, so as to appear connected, another 


ascends through a portion of the vast concave, elevated by sever- 
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al degrees, and evidently much nearer. Behind this, and gra- 
dually measuring the western hills, are thrown up bellying mass- 
es of vapor, which, in form and density, resemble immense moun- 
tains crowned with rocks and towers, as they heave up, how- 
ever, imperceptibly spreading into one boundless sheet, illumi- 
nated by the sun’s rays on the outer edge, but assuming a por- 
tentous blackness where its proportions sink beneath the sight. 
Still gaining upon the southern points, the extending clouds call 
up their auxiliaries of crag-like formations from their deep en- 
trenchments till a southwest direction is enveloped, and then 
there is foundation for neither hope or fear that the threatened 
visitation will pass scathiess. A little previous to this, a sullen, 
lengthened sound of rolling thunder is heard, where the atmos- 
phere first became filled, but as nothing is apprehended from this 
quarter, it is only regarded as a more unerring indication of what 
is to succeed in the still distant misty pyramids stretching out un- 
der the sun. 

The harvesters now exchange misgiving glances, and the mas- 
ter of the field, after ranging with his eye the wide extent of 
the approaching danger, calls in the scattered members of his 
band, issues new orders, and gives an example for their execu- 
tion by a vigorous application of his own muscular powers, quick- 
ened into unusual activity by a sense that it is his own which is 
exposed to the gathering fury of the elements. The rich yel- 
low sheaves, standing or lying singly wherever left in the pro- 
gress of their toils, are speedily collected throughout the close, 
and, as if by magic, converted into mimic stacks, capped and 
bound like warriors in mail. This done, the laborers collect 
their scattered implements and doffed garments, and unwillingly 
wend their way to the protection of some friendly roof. 

Meantime the sun has redoubled his fierceness—but anon 
conceals his car behind the ascending screen, as if withdrawing 
from a view of the havoc which is menaced by the concoctions 
of his own subtile agency. The exhibition now afforded is one of 
awful grandeur and sublimity. Darkened and swelling masses 
of vapor continue to rise slowly, until at length, a low, broken, 
curling mist breaks over the mountain tops, revealing the ad- 
vance of the shower, and is whirled into the welkin by the illimi- 
ted velocity of the conflicting currents of air, which appear in 
the eddies and convolutions of its base—Like an immense cur- 
tain drawn through the vault of heaven, the sheeted tempest 
mounts into the atmosphere, emitting nimble streams of fire, and 
shaken with crashes of thunder that burst upon the ears of af- 
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frighted mortals, like the crack and dissolution of terrestrial 
things. From the southern border of the cloud, a wing is pro- 
jected, where are seen all the characteristics of the incipient 
storm. At first, shallow streaks of rain are observed commenc- 
ing their descent, through which the clear calm sky is discerned 
beyond, and short, fitful explosions of thunder break angrily into 
the open air. Presently it expands, the falling rain thickens, 
and as the boundaries of the visible horizon are shrouded from 
the sight, the whole extent of the shower melts into the same 
appearance. ‘The wind now sets in from the cooling medium, 
sighing audibly in its changed course, when, suddenly receiving 
new impulses, the blast sweeps along the crests of the hills with 
an iinpetuous and irrisistible violence—wide bending columns 
of water, reaching from the clouds, beat the earth—the forests 
groan and creak, though unheard, and dash their branches furi- 
ously against each other—the little lake at the bottom of the 
valley writhes under the scourge, and mingles its spray with the 
drifting torrents—leaves and branches are torn from their strain- 
ed trunks, and hurled through the air with inconceivable swift- 
ness—hail and flakes of ice are poured into the soil, stripping 
its productions, and ploughing its surface—the dumb beasts 
crouch before the wrath of the elements, or maddened by pain, 
toss their heads in impotent defiance of their rage—and the at- 
mosphere is surrounded and surcharged with an accumulation of 
vapor that adds a gloom and obscurity to the face of nature, and 
renders the ravages and commotion of the tempest thrice more 
appalling. 

The thunder, though at first terrific, is hushed or drowned in 
the proximity of the fearful uproar, or only felt in dubious vibra- 
tions, but the frequent and vivid flashes of lightning indicate 
that the discharges are equally uninterrupted and tremendous, 
whilst the baying of the storm is made still more apparent by the 
impossibility of distinguishing the usually predominant sound in 
the paroxysms of the whirlwind. ‘The hills—the everlasting 
hills tremble upon their deep foundations—the habitations of 
man rock to and fro, whilst their feebly fortified appendages are 
hurled aloft upon the wings of the wind—and man’s heart itself, 
daunted only by the frown of the Creator, quails at an exhibi- 
tion of power that defaces and destroys his most changeless 
works. 

In such an hour, what is the strength of boastful man ?— 
Where are the attributes of his perfection, and the means of 
preserving his being amid the throes and convulsions of the 
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natural world! Frail is the tenure of his existence, and imbe- 
cile the hand raised in its defence against the breath of the 
Almighty ! 

I love to stroll by the leeward borders of a woodland, com- 
posed of tall trees, during the occurrence of high winds, and lis- 
ten to the unmeasured music of the wilderness—or to rove a- 
long the spuming shores of a turbulent lake, and mingle the ac- 
cents of my own voice with the perpetual dash of waters, striv- 
ing, though vainly, to pass their prescribed bounds. In my par- 
tial conception, they are specimens of the truly sublime. ‘To 
me they convey sensations of delight, infinitely more gustful 
than the mazes of the wreathed and echoing hall, or the noise 
and ribaldry of the heartlesss revel. Though frequently en- 
joyed, they lose nothing of their interest, nor do I rush less 
eagerly to reap the fruits of their return. Business, friends, and 
literature are then renounced, that I may drink from the foun- 
tain which fills my bosom, although it does not assuage my 
thirst. 

I passed the summer of 1823, in the interior of the state of 
New-York. In many sections of the country it was noted as a 
hot and arid season, but the district in which I resided was suc- 
cessively visited by the most tremendous storms of thunder, 
wind and hail, that I ever yet witnessed. The old inhabitants 
universally concurred in the observation, that their meteorologi- 
cal records afforded no parallel to the tornadoes which accom- 
panied the heats of that period. They occurred mostly in the 
night, and were frightful beyond description. 

I have a vivid recollection of the 11th of June of this year. 
The burnished atmosphere had been perfectly cloudless through 
the day, and the augmented heat of the sun had kindled an un- 
natural glow in its compass, which, reverberating from the sur- 
face, spread itself into glimmering sheets above the marked and 
seeded fields. Scarce a leaf fluttered upon its stem, and the 
tremulous sound of the distant water-falls, with the mingled, but 
softened carols of the feathered tribes, were conveyed to the 
ear with remarkable facility and distinctness. ‘The plough stood 
still in its furrow, the hoe ceased to glitter in contrast with the 
green blade of the springing corn, and the laborer, turning loose 
the panting ox, sought the reviving shade or the chrystal fountain. 

‘Two or three hours before the close of day, a faint, but pro- 
longed roll of thunder was heard, although no immediate indi- 
cations of an approaching storm had been observed. Greedily 
drinking in the welcome sound, I scanned the heavens for the 
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cloud which thus unexpectedly trumpeted its existence, but 
could only perceive its dim outlines, barely raised above the 
horizon into which the sun was sinking. Such was the immense 
distance at which it appeared, that I doubted the evidence of 
my own senses till, after a moment’s attention, a repetition of 
the sound convinced the listening and willing ear that it suffered 
no delusion. 

In the lapse of two hours, the atmosphere became fearfully 
blackened by huge volumes of vapor that were rolled up to the 
meridian, and piled upon each other in a thousand varying and 
frowning forms. As the premature darkness set in, the glare of 
lightning seemed to convert the clouds into folds of liquid fire, 
and the unintermitted pealing of thunder shook earth, air and 
sky. The shower commenced with torrents of rain, but soon 
changed to hail of unusual dimensions, driven through the air 
by a furious tornado. ‘The window lights, and in some instances, 
the sashes also, were almost instantaneously dashed in on the 
windward sides of dwellings, whilst the doors were burst open 
by a force that swept away every barrier to its course. ‘I'he 
loud rattling of hail upon the roofs—the streams of water poured 
into the apartments through the opened embrasures, with the 
bounding ice—the roar of the hurricane without—and the floods 
of light illuminating the path of the storm, altogether formed a 
scene that I had never before imagined, and to the description 
of which, language is inadequate. ‘The shower lasted an hour, 
and then ceased. At this time there was not a corner of the 
whole visible horizon that did not gleam with the most intense 
and vivid lightning, and echo with the answering voices of the 
loudest thunders. Notwithstanding that the earth had been so 
copiously drenched, the air was uncommonly sultry, and une- 
lastic. Heavy showers succeeded through the night, and it was 
not till the sun returned to survey the devastation committed in 
his absence, that the last thunders died away in the east, and 
an invigorating coolness was perceptible in the breezes which 
followed from the west. 

A scene of desolation, truly, was then presented. Fences 
were thrown down, and the materials transported to incredible 
distances from their former location—out-buildings were pros- 
trated, unroofed, or moved from their foundations—trees were 
uprooted, their trunks twisted off, or stripped of their branches, 
which were borne into the open fields in vast quantities—creeks 
were swollen to mighty rivers, bearing terror and destruction 
along their courses, and rivulets were converted into torrents 
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forming deep ravines in some places, and in others covering a 
fertile soil to the depth of many feet with earth, sand and rocks 
—vegetation suffered severely—the young fruits were much in- 
jured, and the domestic animals mingled their plaints together, 
extorted by the excess of pain, or the remembrance of affright. 
In short, a district which the day previous would have vied 
with any tract of territory in the country, in the noble grandeur 
of its forests, in the beauty and verdure of its clearings, in the 
abundance of its productions, in the luxuriance of its bottoms, 
and in the neatness, order and improvement of its cultivation, 
was rendered, in a few brief hours, a ruinous waste, equally un- 
productive, and involving time, labor and expense in the process 
of its recovery. 

The air for two days succeeding the storm was cool and 
bracing, but the third was much warmer, and on the fourth the 
temperature was excessively high again. About the middle of 
the afternoon, heavy electrical masses of vapor reared them- 
selves up in the south, and spread along to the east, having their 
edges at first well defined, but successively running into each 
other, and forming the wide sheet before described. Although 
the sun shone brightly, and the distance moreover, was so great 
from them that the sound of thunder could not be distinguished, 
I saw several chains of lightning in the cavernous recesses, 
which received the shade of the projecting volumes, striving to 
outswell each other in the vast fields of air upon which they 
floated. As the course of the clouds was northeast, and none 
promising rain appeared under the sun, I was not led to expect 
a storm in our vicinity, till the hour of twilight, when a cloud of 
lengthened, but narrow dimensions stretched itself across the 
heavens from south southwest, dipping below the horizon in 
the northwest after it had been observed about fifteen minutes. 
Although it moved in the general direction, yet such was the 
rapid accumulation of vapors, that when its towering folds reach- 
ed the zenith, their bases had sunk beneath the western hills. 
At this moment the southern extremity assumed the appearance 
of the incipient shower, and a few faint flashes of lightning in- 
spired the belief that a dash of rain would occur from the pass- 
ing cloud. 

Suddenly, the rising shower presented a most portentous as- 
pect. ‘The atmosphere became supernaturally mantled with 
thick mists, and the most perfect and palpable darkness prevail- 
ed, obscuring the nearest objects from the sight, save when re- 
vealed by the glaring electrical discharges which broke occa- 
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sionally upon the awful gloom. The excited imagination soon 
anticipated the recurrence of another dreadful hurricane, and 
the sullen roar of the approaching tempest, likening itself to the 
booming of Niagara, offered nothing to allay the ground of ap- 
prehension. At length it came on—the descending rain—the 
rattling hail—the irresistible winds—and the sheeted lightnings, 
now gleaming with so little intermission upon the work of des- 
truction, that the heavens appeared to be literally illuminated, 
and flickering at intervals with the most startling intensity. Our 
dwelling shuddered in the blast like a thing of life, and the vene- 
rable trees standing before the windows yielded their branches 
to the earth, as if they were fain to embrace it as their only 
refuge. The tornado pessed on,—and then succeeded the most 
tremendous explosions of thunder that had ever occurred in the 
climate subsequent to the settlement of the country. The tor- 
nado passed on—having perfected the wreck left comparatively 
incomplete by the former visitation. ‘The effects of the storm 
as exhibited by the light of the next day, showed it to have been 
a terrific whirlwind, as the objects of its fury were scattered in 
every possible direction, the kingliest trees being prostrated both 
before and against the cloud. 

There are associations awakened by these exhibitions of na- 
ture, which elevate the human mind, for a season at least, far 
above its grovelling propensities. When not under the domin- 
ion of superstitious prejudices or childish fears, it discovers a 
truth of beauty and sublimity in the wayward indulgencies of 
creation, that fills the soul with the most exalted emotions, and 
disenthrals it from the baseness incident to its constitution.— 
There are moments given to man when he steps forth in the 
dignity of his original greatness, when the sordid and selfish pas- 
sions of his heart do not flow with, and contaminate the purity 
of his thoughts, and when the high-born attributes of his destiny 
break from their restraints and kindle with the hues of their na- 
tive brilliancy. In this mood his spirit plays with the forked 
lightnings, hails the crashing thunderbolt, wreathes itself with 
the desolating whirlwind, dances upon the giddy precipice, walks 
abroad upon the surging billows, and holds communion with the 
hosts that spangle the vault of heaven. True the mind is 
thrown back into its natural sphere, but, like the eagle to his 
eyrie, it returns strengthened, refined and ennobled. It better 
estimates its mysterious condition, and learns to value its rela- 
tive rank in the seale of animal existence. 
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INVOCATION. 
I 


Whither, Memories 

Of bright and shaded things, 
Pass ye? The cloud that flies 
Along the hill-side flings 

Its quick fresh shadow there, 
Making the fair more fair, 
Cooling the fever’d eye 

Like some calm Memory— 
Sprite! art thou sailing high, 
Amid yon silvery folds, in the clear blue sky ?— 
I know thee, and thou sendest 

A shade upon my thought, 

And from the hues thou blendest, 
A richer tint is caught. 

Youth hath its hours of gladness, 
And age its years of sadness, 
And both their shroud : 

They come, and flit, like thee, 
Thou cheating Memory— 

Pass on upon thy cloud. 


Il 


The golden sunlight quivers 

On the sere leafet’s bed, 

And the old elm tree shivers 

Like one whose hope is dead ; 

This chill wind’s moan 

Is for the gay wings flown, 

The cornel’s snowy head, 

Lifted, once, proudly in the summer glow, 
Now bowed so low. 

And still they wear 

A smile of beauty and a glance of pride, 
Only less fair 

Than when the spring time roam’d-the valley’s side. 
Ye Memories of Boyhood, yet 

I know you linger here, 

Watching with merry eyes, and set 

Your springes for the wandering thoughts 
That roam into your haunted grots: 

And songs are on mine ear, 

Old songs, forgotten once, that bring, 
Each one, a breath of peace upon his dewy wing. 


II 


And Ye of Early Youth, 

Bright revel-time of hope, and reign of truth, 
I feel your presence now: 

Ye abide on yonder hillock’s brow, 
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Invocation. 


With the tall pine-tree crested ; 

Often, to the cool air 

Baring my forehead, T have lain and rested 
From summer wanderings there. 

Then, in the freshening breeze, 

The bristly pine-leaves stirring 

With a low musical whirring, 

Woke up sad fantasies. 

And some are there among the shelvy rocks 
Low-brow’d and large, 

Beetling above the deep, still water’s marge, 
Where provident swallow flocks 

Flee from the first chill of the winter’s breath, 
And hide them there from death. 

Go to! I would not seek ye there, ye sing 
Of early sorrowing. 


IV 


But come, each happier One 
That lov’st to live 1’ the sun, 
Stooping your gold wings from the empyrean blue 
That the torn cloud lets through, 
When the retiring clouds 
Go back in tumbling crowds, 
Or when in the still air 
Uphove, like vast sea ledges, 
Leaving the low sun but his upward glare, 5 
Ye travel in the glory of their edges. F 
Ye come down on the white moon-beams fh 
That deck the wintry streams, 
With pearls and diamonds strown, 
From your fine tresses thrown ; 
And ye glance on the leafless tree, 
With your young smiles, \ 
Lighting his shrivell’d boughs, till he, 
As in his infancy, 
Looks gay the whiles. 
Ye come down on the morning rays, 
To sport among the dewy braes, 
And all the flowerets, when they hear 4 
Your sparkling steps, come near, 
Lift up their closed eyes ; to them 
Ye make night’s tears a diadem. 
Yet linger, Memories, 
Yet dwell ye here as now, " 
And when chill sorrow lies i 
Upon my heart like snow, : 
I will draw near to your old haunts, 
Apart from life’s foul passions and low wants, 
And ye shall shine on me and sing to me, 
And I shall be unthrall’d again and free !— p 
Ye happy Memories I bow to ye. 
M. 
Vou. IL—No. 5. 4 i 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


Notwithstanding the tenfold sneers of English criticism, our 
country has exhibited some not unworthy beginnings of a na- 
tional literature. In the very face of our barbarity, indeed, 
has the sacred muse deigned to throw us an occasional glance. 
The earlier part of our colonial existence, certa nly was emi- 
nently unfavorable to the cultivation of literature. The horri- 
ble details of savage and bloody butchery, were too rife,—too 
near men’s own doors ;—the ancient fathers of the nation were 
too busy in resisting and preventing the treacheries of a subtle 
enemy, to think much of the magnificent scenes with which 
they were conversant; and had scarcely leisure enough to ut- 
ter a wail over the mangled remains of their slaughtered fami- 
lies. Almost their only enjoyment of the deep charms of po- 
etic terror, was when the stern voices of those * dark gray 
men” uplifted the measured psalm in the midst of their armed 
devotion. But they were not in utter nakedness. From the 
puritanical days of Peter Folger, who, considering his times, 
inhaled no mean portion of the divine afflatus, but of whom 
most of our readers probably never heard, down to those of 
the more euphonious Sidney Melmoth, of whom we scarcely 
think they ever ought to hear, there have not been wanting 
men amongst us to do something in the cause of letters. But 
the other necessary avocations of a young and commercial 
country, and the consequent want of leisure to bestow on ele- 
gant pursuits, most likely, ‘‘ damped their intended wing,” 

Full of money-making speculations and devoting every pow- 
er to the ordinary business of existence, we had sunk in a 
great degree into an unnatural indifference to the refinements 
of thought and intellectual elegances of life. An occasional 
ray, however, stole somewhat fearfully across the void. 

In the mean time, a wonderful revolution was taking place 
in the European world of letters. Perhaps the mighty politi- 
cal events which, within the last thirty years, have overwhelm- 
ed the nations, are not so astonishing as the corresponding 
changes of taste, and the breaking up of established modes of 
thought. The absolute monarchs of the ancient realms of crit- 
icism have been tumbled from their throues and buried beneath 
the ruins: the very idols of former literary worship, blasted © 
by the beams of new rising suns, may bewail their broken foun- 
tains and neglected grottoes : and the few devotees who would 
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still drink of the wells which their fathers believed to be con- 
secrated, if they are in awe of the terrors of opinion, must 
steal to them, like pilgrims to Jerusalem, in fear and trembling. 

This representation will not appear extravagant to those who 
are aware how few, comparatively, now-a-days, read Dryden, 
Pope, Goldsmith and Gray: how the quota of readers dimin- 
ishes as we go back still farther through Milton, Spencer, and 
Chaucer: how the world has been almost inundated, perhaps 
we may say, beautified and refreshed, also, by floods of contem- 
porary song: how every thing capable of poetic embellishment 
has been exhibited for our admiration: every thing splendid in 
the achievements of nations ;—the wild dreams of strange spec- 


ulation and the beautiful delusions of classic reverie : how Hea- 


ven has not been spared,—how Earth has been rifled,—how 
Hell has been summoned ;—in fine, how Byron and Coleridge 
—Wordsworth and Southey,—and a host of others have in 
turns awed, delighted, astonished and mystified the world. 
These new and innovating peculiarities of subject and style 
were not more singular than the unheard-of rapidity of com- 
position. An epic, (that honoured name) which the prudent 
poet once approached so cautiously, whose subject he was so 
long in choosing,—which he began so late ; which for so many 
years, engaged the anxious hopes of friends and the jealous 
fears of rivals ;—which he at last, in his declining age, produ- 
ced with dignified satisfaction as the happy result of a labori- 
ous life ;—an epic was the merest trifle to men who could throw 
off beautiful and finished tales in verse in a few weeks, or at 
most a few months ; and the advice, with which a former critic 





so alarmed a Drury-lane garretteer, would be valueless or insult- 


ing to poets who published before the ink was dry upon their 
sheets. 

On this state of things, the public had no time to forget even 
what was not worth remembering. So profuse was the supply,— 
so dazzling the quality,—so intense the interest,—that the boun- 
daries of literature became extended to realms previously un- 
known. Those read, admired, applauded or blamed, who had 
never done either before. One competitor after another appear- 
ed toclaim the laureate praise. They created the very appetite 
they were to satisfy. As varying sentiments prevailed, immense 
crowds of partizans ranged themselves under the banners of 
their respective chiefs, and a contest commenced, savage and 
cruel, like all wars of sect or of opinion; carried on with sharp 
railing and in bitterness of spirit, and altogether unparallelled 
in the annals of literature. 
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In the meantime our own reading community was not idle.——_ 
With our friends on the other side of the great waters we kept 
pace in zeal but not in knowledge. We were to the full as 
amazed as they, but much more ignorant. Our just admiration 
of English literature produced a corresponding respect for Eng- 
lish taste and a most mistaken deference for English criticism. 
The veto, we grieve to say it, of scurrilous or hireling journals 
could prevent here the currency of sterling coin; and tinsel, 
which came unbranded or approved from their hands, we were 
too ready to receive as pure gold. 

It was not unamusing to observe how our estimates of works, 
valuable or otherwise, fluctuated with apparently inadequate 
causes: how we regulated our taste, by the points of the com- 
pass : how our varying sentiments became fixed, or veered, ac- 
cording to, one would think, the unimportant circumstance of 
the prevalence of an easterly or westerly wind : how it was 
only when the wind came East-North-East, that we insisted 
upon our pretensions to “ know a hawk from a hand-saw”——and 
those who owed their modes of thought and principles of taste 
more peculiarly to such causes, and who had, with due defer- 
ence to the Jast importation of criticism, gazed with fixed dis- 
like upon some unfortunate novel or poem,——were liable to 
stare in blank dismay, when a new arrival recommended those 
identical volumes to the perusal and approbation of all good 
men and true. 

In thus giving up our own right of thought, we lost all natu- 
ral and sufficient means of arriving at sound judgment. Un- 
der this infatuation, with a strange determination to be dazzled, 
we sometimes thought we were blinded by the brightness of the 
sun in his strength, when it was but the dim light of the reflect- 
ed moon,—-or even the paleness of some lesser planet. We 
thought we were swelling the voice of a nation, when we were 
but echoing the clamour of a faction. 

To such as think our judgment of English criticism severe,—— 
(and it will not seem so to those who are at all acquainted with 
the literary history of the last thirty years)—we say, that there 
has not been a great poet of the day,—not one, who has, with- 
in the flight of living years, enjoyed an antepast of immortality,— 
not one, from Coleridge to Barry Cornwall inclusive, who has 
not had to struggle for just fame, like a drowning man for his 
last hope : and who, if he finally reached the shore, effected it 
only by buffeting with untiring strength against the full force of 
this strong and overwhelming counter-current. Heaven forbid, 
we should be the enemies of candid criticism ;—but we are of 
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those who think that even folly and stupidity should be pitied 
rather than blamed, unless they come before us tricked out 
with affectation and conceit; and that nothing is deserving of 
severe reprobation but impudent, calculating vice, and bold im- 
purity. 

But we were speaking of its effect upon ourselves. We had 
the merit of coming im for a full share of ridicule and abuse. 
Instead of examining into the grounds of our alleged inferiority, 
we patiently kissed the rod, and waited with submission for the 
next insulting stroke. We were too ready to allow that some 
visitation of blindness of intellect had come from Heaven upon 
the children of fathers who had here built up a nation only 
that they might worship Heaven in freedom of mind and purity 
of heart. But in this way we came to distrust our own powers. 
Our best writers were discouraged. From these causes, so 
false and unnatural became the prevailing taste, that to this day, 
the public, with the exception of a few individuals, knows abso- 
Jutely nothing but the names of many in the first rank of mo- 


dern English poets: knows as little of our own ;—knows no- . 


thing of Hillhouse ;—cares not much more for Percival,—but 
reads and admires second and third rate English poems, which 
owe much of their ephemeral reputation to fictitious or acciden- 
tal causes. 

Byron, indeed, that glorious creature, too early lost with his 
strong management of intense passion that flashed and scorch- 
ed like a thunderbolt,—his infinite tact,—his mild and vivid 
brilliancy of conception and imagery,—and all his mournful 
beauty, fixed himself too deep in our heart of hearts to be 
soon forgotten. We have listened too, delighted, to the chival- 
rous harp of that mighty master, who seems to have evoked for 
his inspiration Ariosto and Froissart,—till the lakes and hills of 
that rugged country, which a New-Englander does not think of 
without a thrill of fervent enthusiasm, seems to us, with its tales 
of “*ladye-love and war” the sunniest land of all romance.— 
But who reads the Lake poets for instance ? We are aware 
that Wordsworth has been published in this country. But how 
few are really acquainted with the writings of that man, who, 
obeying the impulse of a “ human heart,” walked in “ glory 
and in joy” through the commonest tracks of life only to em- 
bellish them ; raising flowers in the waste, discovering springs 
in the desart, and knowing and drinking more profoundly, per- 
haps, than any modern poet, at the best and purest sources of 
inspiration ! How few are willing to go with Southey under the 
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** Roots of the Ocean,” though the dark and dismal descent be 
lighted by brilliant flashes of fancy and undying splendour of 
diction. How less than few know any thing of the vision-like 
creatures of Coleridge’s unbounded imagination ; notwithstand- 
ing his rich profusion of language ; the magnificence, the sub- 
limity of Chamouni,—the grotesqueness, the fancy, the thril- 
ling beauty of the Christabelle,—the sweetness, the tenderness, 
even to tears, of his Genevieve,—and his Kubla Khan, so wild- 
ly melodious, that we read and feel like one, who, awakening 
from midnight sleep as some far-off music faints upon his ear, 
doubts if the unearthly tones of spiritual voices have not ming- 
led with his dreams : 

°Tis musical, but sadly sweet ; 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 


And take a long unmeasur’d tone 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown: 


but above all, that strange story of the Ancient Mariner with 
the * glittering eye,”—that test by which one may surely deter- 
mine the truth of his own poetical enthusiasm,—so original in 
its conception, so wonderful in its developement, so full of sur- 
passing genius ! 

We might swell the list with the names of others, who have 
opened long-sealed or forgotten fountains of clear and perenni- 
al waters, and sent forth their streams to refresh and fertilize 
minds. We have been too neglectful of these secret celestial 
banquets of the heart and have gone out, publicly, to admire 
and enjoy tawdry glare and affected prettiness. We have been 
sometimes delighted or electrified, when, one would think the 
occasion called only for some simpler and less ecstatic pleasur- 
able sensation. 

There is one very popular writer of the day whom we would 
approach with much and deserved respect :—-a poet—(there is 
no sex in mind,) and a woman: and cold and dark indeed 
must our heart be, ere that name becomes to us blended with 
other associations than tenderness, veneration and love. But 
we hold our candour at higher price than our affections ; and 

could do Mrs Hemans no more than justice, if she breathed 
out Sappho’s strains from Helen’s lips. 

If there be such a thing as the philosophy ef poetry, it has 
for its basis the theory of moral sentiments. Purity of thought 
we esteem the first requisite and most effective instrument of 
the true Poet. This we conceive to be Mrs Hemans’s highest 
praise ;—that throughout her works there prevails a deep tone 
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of pure, affectionate and religious feeling, which is gladdening to 
the chastened heart. But we do not mean to detract from her 
talents in mentioning this noble qualification to instruct and de- 
light as her chief merit: yet we are willing to avow our opinion 
that she has not much genius, though it be in the very face of 
admiration and authority. She can adorn and beautify but she 
cannot originate. Her poems are all deeply beautiful. We 
do not think of one to except. But there is throughout a cer- 
tain level which becomes finally wearisome. A sameness of 
thought,—of language,—of imagery. She does not often go 
bey ond herself. She may frequently break up the sacred foun- 
tain of tears; but she never startles us. She does not set us 
thinking. She pours out her spirit in liquid melody. We float 
and mingle with this delicious flood, and are wafted along in a 
dreamy indefinite kind of delight. Our hearts are soothed and 
refreshed, but our intellectual man is not invigorated. We 
might bathe in that stream forever and find its temperature the 
same. It would not vary with our varying wants. And yet 
how picturesque, how tender, how imaginative, are the “ Voya- 
ger’s dream of land,” and “ An hour of romance,” how fervent 
and yet melancholy are “The hour of death,” “ Bring flow- 
ers” and “ Evening prayer at a Girl’s School !” 

One point of the poetic art she has exhibited to a remarka- 
ble degree in the judicious choice of striking subjects. This 
will be observed by a glance at the contents. Like all other 
writers she has sometimes failed of managing them skilfully.— 
The “ Dying bard’s prophecy,” is rather a dangerous subject 
after Gray’s sublime ode : and we do not think the “ ‘Traveller 
at the source of the Nile,” an unusually happy illustration of 
that most melancholy principle of our nature ;—that bitter des- 
pondency of disappointment when all we most desired is finally 
our’s : which made Cesar exclaim Is this all? when at last he 
looked down from the throne of imperial Rome, and sickened 
Bruce’s heart, when, after the toil of years, he stood by the 
thousand springs of the Nile. 

But poetry consists of something more than correct and mu- 
sical versification, or even vivid imagery. Such verse may 
please for a moment and be forever forgotten. The highest 
office of poetry is not to present pictures to the mind, but 
sometimes, by a word, to awaken there a thousand delightful im- 
ages and ancient associations. It must be like some song of 
happier childhood, one note of which, mingling for once with 
the silent dreariness of years, carries us in an instant to those 
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pleasant fields, those sunny rivers and remembered trees, and 
life is once more— 


From morn to noon, 
From noon to dewy eve,—a summer’s day. 


And as old recollections like friends, return upon us, though 
we may have been hurried by thoughts which gave us no rest, 
we shall forget, for a little space, our sorrows, our darkness and 
despondency, and our present selves; and feel as Byron has 
pictured his Dying Gladiator, who forgot for the moment the 
shouting and brutal populace,—forgot the savage arena, though 
purple with his own life’s last tide,—forgot himself,—and— 


recked not of the life he lost nor prize ; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ;— 
There weie \\is young barbarians all at play, 
And there ‘.eir Dacian mother. 





One of the finest and most spirit-stirring of all Mrs Hemans’s 
minor pieces is, we think, the song of the Cid in the siege of 
Valencia. We like it for the reasons we have above laid down. 
Its beauty does not depend so much on the images it presents 
as those it suggests. We all remember the effect upon us of 
some of the plain, strong old lays of “* Wallace Wight,” or the 
Spanish and Moorish ballads, like this song of the Campeador, 
when a thousand thoughts come thronging upon us as we read, 
and the blood thrills back to the heart as at the sound of a 
trumpet.* We forget the poet and ourselves. The Alhambra 
rises at once upon our view ; the Guadalquiver goes rolling by ; 
we see the array of the hosts; we hear the flap of the ban- 
ner; and the harness of the Cid rings in our ears with— 


The tambour peal and the tecbir shout. 


One more, and we have done. We know scarcely any thing in 
the range of modern poetry more simply and naturally affecting 
than the ‘Greek Funeral Chant.” Itis a touch true to nature 
and full of the spirit of maternal tenderness, when the mournful 
mother, in the moment of triumph, thinks not of victory, thinks 
not of glory; but only knows that her young,—her beautiful,— 
her brave,—is not. 


They tell me of their youthful fame, they talk of victory won ; 
Speak thow and I will hear, my child! lanthis! my sweet son. 


And yet after all Mrs Hemans is no very great favourite of 
our’s, though we should despair of explaining fully the reasons 


* Sir Philip Sidney. 
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of our dissent, even if we were sure we could analyze the 
cause to our own satisfaction. 

We were desirous of saying something on the subject of 
American song. On this route perhaps we may have to travel 
alone: but there are flowers enough to tefhpt and amuse us in 
a solitary ramble. Some of them are unobtrusive enough :— 
but we always loved violets and hold sun-flowers in no estima- 
tion; though these are bold, bright, glittering and gaudy, and 
those, simple, pale and retiring. It would perhaps be thought 
strange were we to compare Mrs Sigourney with Mis Hemans : 
and yet, after a thorough examination, managed with as much 
impartiality as we were capable of exercising, we are free to 
confess we could discover no proper reason for the alleged su- 
periority of the latter. The works of the American lady are 
as thoroughly imbued with the spirit of religious elevation as 
those of her more popular contemporary. Being equal in pu- 
rity and justness of moral sentiment, her perception of natural 
beauty is apparently much finer. The genius of the one leads 
her to live in the companionship of nature: she delights in the 
loveliness of the objects about her ; she owes her impulses and 
thoughts to a tree or a flower,—a valley or a mountain. To 
the other these objects are but secondaries or instruments.— 
They are not her motives. But she uses them, elegantly, it is 
true, whenever she has a subject to beautify and adorn. ‘To 
complete the parallel: Mrs Hemans is a lyric poet of a high 
order, Mrs Sigourney a poet of the meadows and fields. ‘The 
one has more sentiment,—the other more nature. The one 
animates and delights; and when the delirium is over we sink 
lower than before ;—the other leads us gently and quietly 
along; and if she saddens, it is only to make us wiser. You 
may glance along the pages of the one and be almost dazzled 
by the brilliant gems sparkling here and there ;—in order to be 
appreciated, the other must be read and understood. 

We do not mean to praise Mrs. Sigourney’s poems indiscrimi- 
nately. Some of them are manifestly unworthy of her: but 
she ought not to be “ damned with faint praise,” in the man- 
ner we have seen attempted in some respectable journals. 
Were we to select amongst so much that is beautiful, we would 
refer the reader to the “Coral Insect” which we are sorely 
tempted to quote ;—to the “* Old Man,” which we first saw in the 
public papers, and with our more than usual high opinion of 
American genius, the thought certainly never struck us that it 


was written on this side the Atlantic ;—not that we are incapa- 
Vor. If._—No. 5. 5 
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ble of writing well, but because our literature is in a depressed 
and disheartening condition :—to the ‘“ Hebrew tale” and the 
‘* Address to the Moon :”— 
Dost thou hold 

Dalliancé with ocean that his mighty heart 

Tosses at thine approach, &c. 
is sublime. But we connot help copying this eminently sweet 
thing : 

DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 

And dash’d it out.—There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip ;—he touched the veins with ice, 

And the rose faded.— Forth from those blue eyes 

There spake a wishful tenderness,—a doubt 

Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 

Alone can wear.—With ruthless haste he bound 

The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 

Forever.—There had been a murmuring sound 

With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 

Charming her even to tears.—The spoiler set 

His seal of silence.—But there beam’d a smile 

So fix’d and fron that marble brow,— 

Death gazed and left it there ;—he dared not steal 

The signet-ring of Heaven. P. 86. 
But Mrs Sigourney is not the only poet of whom we ought to 
be proud, without subjecting ourselves to the charge of over 
self-estimation. We are not without literature, that glory of 
any country,—so honorable to a young country,—while we 
have with us such names as Percival, Hillhouse, Bryant and 
others, which have become interwoven with the structure and 
genius of the language. Of these Bryant has enjoyed the 
most general popularity, and God forbid we should attempt to 
rob him of one breath of fair fame. His Green River and 
Thanatopsis would add much to the character of any poet in 
any country. But he cannot be compared with Percival, as to 
the inspiration of that true fire of poetic genius,—living and to 
live forever. His lips have surely been touched with the sa- 
cred coals ;—but, Percival is a ministering priest at this very 
altar of uur’s, so bright, —so deserted,——so forgotten.—Hillhouse 
too, who has done so much to enrich our literature, is, here at 
least, absolutely unknown. We took up “ Hadad,” and still as 
we read, our wonder grew that so singularly beautiful and finish- 
ed a poet should be utterly neglected. 

There is no just reason for our literary inferiority. Separated 

from our father-land in the full nerve and vigour of manhood, 


we ought not to pine like homesick boys. With nearly equal 
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means of education,—with more general prosperity, we do not 
believe that a withering curse has ‘fallen upon our intellects and 
palsied with them the energies of our hearts. 

If beauty and grandeur. of natural scenery be necessary to 
nurture and elevate mind, we have every profuse variety. If 
you talk to us of the charms of an oriental paradise ;—of the 
dark Tigris,—of the fruitful Euphrates ,-—of the luxriant Nile ; 
we will show you undying gardens flooded by the rolling rivers 
of the south. If you tell us of the sublimity of Alpine mag- 
nificence ; we will point you to the snows of the Chrystal 
Hills* ; to central oceans, spreading broad bosoms fit for the 
exploits of navies : you shall breathe airs full of the fragrant 
treasures of the sweet south ; you shall see flowers richer—— 


Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


But if, in view of all these sources of inspiration, and others 
innumerable, which we have in common with all men in all ages, 
you should ask us where are our men of letters,--and what en- 
couragement is offered to talent ;—we should blush and say, 
that there are indeed a few men amongst us willing to do some- 
thing of which our children might boast ; but they are almost 
entirely unknown : that the profession of letters, so far from 
being respectable and encouraged, is rather looked upon with 
suspicion and distrust ; and that our writers, after a few feverish 
attempts to excite attention, and the silent endurance of all 
things that make the heart sick, seek, generally with much suc- 
cess, amongst strangers, the fame and support they could not ob- 
tain in their own country ; or else, if less fitted for the mer- 
cenary struggles of life, soon die despondent and broken hearted : 
that, however, we have no objection to assume to ourselves the 
advantage and glory of the talent we would not foster : that 
genius, no doubt is the immediate gift of Heaven, and to be sure, 
is always in other countries esteemed at least equal to the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of rank or wealth ; but that with us it 
can hardly gain the same station as a privilege : that we are after 
all, a cold-blooded and speculating people ; and that were we 
now translated to Heaven, could it be possible for us, so “ rich ” 
and so unfeeling, to enter therein, we should probably, like 
Mammon, admire more— 


The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific. 


* So has the aboriginal name of the White Mountains been translated. 
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The conclusion would be irresistibly forced upon us, that we 
had kept pace with older countries in luxury, but without the 
palliating grace of refinement : that matter was conquering in 
its contest with mind ; and that we had better now be galloping 
on Zahara, with some excuse for uncivilization, than growing 
gradually sensual in well-built streets. 

We have been somewhat severe in our reflections ; but they 
were conceived in the bitterness of unwilling conviction and ut- 
tered in very sorrow. This people is now unquestionably a 
reading community. But while we derive almost the whole 
nourishment of our minds from England, we are imbibing Eng- 
lish vices ;—we are dwelling upon English thoughts ;—we are 
cherishing English associations,—(we love them as cordially as 
man can do)—but let them be blown to the winds: they add no- 
thing to the health of our youth;—they will prostrate the 
strength of our manhood. ‘They are the clinging ivy which 
must finally wither the vigorous sapling. 

This is not idle declamation. God forbid we should be wil- 
ling to give up our respect for the land of our fathers; for that 
mother of brave sons and beauteous daughters; that hoary 
nurse of letters. We would not give up one line of the gray 
fathers and glorious sons of her literature and our’s. But her 
conclusive throes may be the precursors of moral death.— 
Greece and Rome and the long night of Europe are startling 
examples. While we depend entirely on her wisdom for in- 
struction, our destiny is inevitably linked with her’s. As she 
falls, we must likewise decline, till ignorance, like a flood, 
comes in and overwhelms us. But our institutions and every 
thing worthy that belongs to us should go down as charmed 
things to our children. In order to this, they must be conse- 
crated by our literature. But this can never be while indiffer- 
ence and illiberality make the mind unhealthy and despondent, 
and blast the abilities of the nation. We have plenty of the 
celata virtus,—plenty of latent talent,—nor is it of that kind 
which differs little from buried .sluggishness. But it is not 
drawn out. Or, if it does burst through these unnatural shack- 
les of prejudice and opinion, if not met with ridicule, at least | 
it is with the averted eye of cold neglect. This ought not to ~ 
be : for with that philosophic statesman, who saw all things like 
a poet,—who never in the politician forgot the man,—whose 
whole life was full of large economy,—with Burke, we “ look 
on the consideration of public service or public ornament to be 
real and very justice.” 
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Of the value and interest of an early literature we need 
hardly speak. The scholar who wanders through classic lands, 
does not think of Nero’s cruelty,—scarcely thinks of Trajan’s 
virtues: but it is that here this well-known bard sang,—here 
that one poured forth his eloquent thoughts: and the world 
has been and is in sympathy, and generous spirits in arms for 
Greece,—not because of the petty rivalries of states ;—not be- 
cause of ancient dominion or even because of present suffer- 
ing : but for the sake of her Orators, her Philosophers and her 
Poets ; but chiefly, for that she was the scene of the sublime 
fictions of one blind old man. Like her our country must be 
one day in ruins. Heaven grant it may never be but by the 
necessary constitution and principles of nature. That it be 
only after long ages of felicity: after orators and statesmen 
and poets and artists have made us rich in all that should enno- 
ble a country, that this imperial republic shall decline in the 
history of nations, as Juxury and vice and ignorance gradually 
come in upon us: so that, when desolation stalks over beauty 
and magnificence, from ruin to ruin through our palaces and 
our chief cities are as haggard Rome, utmost posterity may find 
some consolation in the proud remembrance of ancient glory. 
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That dark bright eye—that dark bright eye 
Where thoughts are pictur’d pure and high, 
And young Love’s visions softly gleam, 
Like colours on the evening stream— 
That dark bright eye—Oh, [ have felt 

The witchery of the vision fair 
Come o’er me, till I could have knelt 

To worship the bright Spirit there. 


That raven-hair—that raven hair— 
That wovs the soft and fainting air, 
And o’er thy brow’s pure whiteness flows 
Like clouds o’er morn’s unsullied snows— 
That raven hair—I love to mark 
Its clusters o’er thy bosom rove, 
While sweetly, from their ringlets dark, 
Is breathing all the soul of Love. 


That soul-lit cheek—that soul-lit cheek— 
Where Love and Beauty seem to speak 
From every lineament—and twine 
Their flower- wreaths o’er that stainless shrine— 
That soul-lit cheek—how sweet to muse 

On the dear tints, that o’er it rise, 
And, gazing on its breathing hues, 

To dream of Love and Paradise. 
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That sylph-like form—that sylph-like form— 
With Heaven’s own glowing spirit warm— 
So bright—so pure—the vision fair ~ 
Seems melting in the thin blue air— 
That sylph-like form—Oh, I have dream’d 
Such forms were in the courts above— 
Too pure for Earth the vision seem’d— 
I can but say—I love—TI love. 


IL PENSEROSO. 





EBONY AND TOPAZ. 


We trust that we shall be accused of no sinister motives in offering this translation to our 
readers. Our only design in procuring an English version of Voltaire’s fable, was to gratify a 
very natural curiosity excited in consequence of an allusion to the story, recently made at 
a public festival, by the Chief Magistgate of the United States. —Ep1Tor. 


ri body in the province of Candahar has heard of the adventures of 
young Rustan. He was the only son of a Mirza of the country; as we 
should say in France, a Marquis, or a Baron amongst the Germans. The 
Mirza, his father was sufficiently rich. They were about to marry the 
young Rustan to a young and beautiful Mirzasse of his own rank. The 
two families desired it passionately. He was to be the consolation of his 
parents, to render his wife happy and to be so with her. 

But unfortunately he had seen the Princess of Cachemir at the fair of 
Cabul, which is the most important fair in all the world, and incomparably 
more frequented than those of Bassora and of Astracan. The reason why 
the old Prince of Cachemir had come to the fair with his daughter was as 
follows. He had lost two of his most valuable treasures; one was a dia- 
mond as large as his thumb, on which a figure of his daughter was en- 
graved by an art which the indians then possessed, but which is now lost, 
—the other was a javelin which went of itself wherever its possessor 
wished to send it. 

A Fakir of his highness had stolen these treasures and carried them 
to the princess. “Take great care of them,” said he, “ your destiny de- 
pends on their safety.” He then departed and was never seen afterwards. 
The Duke of Cachemir, in despair resolved to go and see at the fair of 
Cabul whether among the merchants who assemble there from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, there was one who had his diamond and his javelin.— 
He carried his daughter with him in all his journies, the jewel being con- 
cealed in her girdle. The javelin she had hid carefully at Cachemir in 
her great china coffer. 

Rustan and the princess saw each othcr at Cabul; they loved with all 
the good faith of their age and all the warmth of their climate. The 
princess, as a pledge of her love gave him her diamond, and Rustan prom- 
ised her at his departure to visit her secretly at Cachemir. 

The young Mirza had two favorites who served him as secretaries, 
squires, maitres d’ hotel and valets de chambre. One was called Topaz ; 
he was handsome, well made—white as a Circassian, mild and serviceable 
as an Armenian, wise as a guebre. The other was cailed Ebony ; he wasa 
pretty negro, more active and industrious than Topaz, and who found no 
duty enjoined on him difficult to execute. When Rustan communicated 
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to them his intended journey, Topaz tried to dissuade him, with the res- 
pectful zeal of a servant who did not wish to displease. He represented 
to his master the hazard of the undertaking. How could he leave two 
families in despair? How could he break the hearts of his parents. Rus- 
tan hesitated: Ebony re-assured him, and all his scruples vanished. 

The young man wanted money for his expedition. The wise Topaz 
would not borrow, but Ebony procured it for him. He adroitly stole his mas- 
ter’s diamond, had a false one made, which he put in its place, and pledged 
the true jewel to an Armenian for some thousands of rupees. 

When the youth had obtained the rupees, all was ready for his depar- 
ture. They loaded an Elephant with his baggage, and mounted their 
horses. Topaz said to his master, “I took the liberty to remonstrate 
against your enterprise; but after having remonstrated I must obey. I 
am your’s—I love you, and will follow you to the end of the world; but 
let us consult on the way, the oracle, which is but two parasangs from 
hence ” Rustan consented. The oracle answered ; If you go to the East 
you will be to the West. Rustan comprehended nothing of this answer. 
Topaz insisted that it meant nothing good. Ebony, always complaisant, 
persuaded lim that it was very favorable. 

There was another oracle at Cabul which they visited. The answer 
here, was in these words. If you possess, you shall not possess ; if you 
are conqueror, you shall not conquer ; if you are Rustan, you shall not be he. 
This oracle appeared still more unintelligible than the other. “ Beware,” 
said Topaz. “Fear nothing,” said Ebony, and this adviser, as one may 
readily believe, was alwaysin the right, in the eyes of the master, whose 
passion and hopes he encouraged 

Leaving Cabul, they marched into a deep forest, where they seated them- 
selves on the grass to eat, and loosed their horses to feed. When the at- 
tendants prepared to unload the Elephant that carried the provisions, 
Topaz and Ebony were not with the little Caravan. Immediately the 
forest resounded with names of Ebony and T'opaz. The slaves searched 
for them on every side, but returned disheartened from an unsuccessful 
search. “ We have found nothing,” said they to Rustan, “ but a vulture 
combatting an eagle, and stripping him of his feathers.” This recital ex- 
cited the curiosity of Rustan; he went on foot to the place, but found 
neither vulture nor eagle, but he saw his Elephant, still loaded with the 
baggage, attacked by a large Rhinoceros. One struck with his horns, the 
other with histrunk. The Rhinoceros fled at the sight of Rustan. They 
brought back the Elephant, but the horses were no where to be found. 
“ Strange things happen in the forests!” exclaimed Rustan. The slaves 
were terrified, and the master was in despair at having lost his horses, his 
dear negro and the wise Topaz, for whom he had always felt a regard, 
though never of his opinion. 

The hope of being soon at the feet of his beautiful princess of Cache- 
mir, consoled him. He proceeded and met a large striped Ass, to whom 
a rude and ferocious peasant, was applying a hundred strokes of his 
cudgel. No animal is more beautiful, more rare, nor fleeter than the 
Asses of this kind. The beast answered these terrible blows by cries 
which might have uprooted the oaks. The young Mirza took, as was 
natural, the part of the Ass. The peasant fled, crying to the Ass, “ you 
shall pay me for this!” The Ass thanked his liberator in his own lan- 
guage; approached, allowed himself to be caressed, and caressed his 
liberator in his turn. Rustan mounted him, after having dined, and took 
the road to Cachemir. His slaves followed, some on foot and some mount- 
ed on the Elephant. 
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Hardly was he on the Ass, when the animal turned toward Cabul, instead 
of following the road to Cachemir. In vain did Rustan pull upon the reins 
and apply the whip and spurs. The obstinate animal still turned toward 
Cabul. 

Rustan sweated and foamed in despair, and at leneth met a Camel Mer- 
chant, who said to him, “ Master, you have a very obstinate beast. [f you 
will give him to me you shall choose one of my Camels.” Rustan thanked 
Providence for havimg procured so good a bargain. “Topaz was very 
wrong,” said he, “ to tell me that my journey would be unfortunate.” He 
mounted on his finest Camel, joined his caravan and found himself in the 
high road to happiness. 

He had gone onward four parasangs, when he was stopped by a cata- 
ract, deep, large and impetuous, which rolled over rocks whitened with 
foam. The two shores were frightful precipices, which dazzled their 
sight and proved their courage ; no way to pass, none to go to the right or 
to the left. “I begin to fear,” said Rustan, “that Topaz did right to 
blame my journey, and that I was very wrong to undertake it. If he were 
here, he could perhaps give me some good advice. If Ebony were here, 
he could console me, and devise some expedient for my assistance ;—but 
all is lost! His embarrassment was increased by the consternation of his 
followers: the night was black and they passed it in lamentations. At 
last, fatigue and sorrow plunged the amorous traveller into a profound 
sleep. He awoke at the break of day, and beheld a beautiful marble 
bridge erected across the torrent. 

Nothing was now heard but exclamations of astonishment and joy.— 
“Is it possible? is it a dream? what a prodigy! what enchantment! 
shall we dare to pass 2?” The whole troop sank on their knees; arose, went 
to the bridge, kissed the earth, looked to Heaven, extended their hands, 
placed first a trembling foot, went, returned and were in ecstasy. “ For 
this time, Heaven favors me,” said Rustan, “ Topaz did not know what he 
was talking about ; the oracles were in my favor ; Ebony was right; but 
why is he not here ?” 

Hardly were the troop over the torrent, when the bridge fell with a 
loud crash. ‘So much the better! So much the better!” exclaimed Rus- 
tan, “God be praised!” He intends that [ shal! not return to my own 
country where I should have been but a simple subject. Heaven ordains 
thati shall marry her I love. I shall be prince of Cachemir; it is thus 
that in possessing my mistress, J shall not possess my little marquisate of 
Candahar. I shall be Rustan, and I shall not be, for I shall be a great 
prince: a great part of the oracle is now explained entirely in my favour ; 
the rest will be explained in the sar. manner. I am too happy! but why 


_ is not Ebony here ? I regret hin a thousand times more than Topaz.” 


He advanced with the greatest gaiety; but at the decline of day, a 
range of mountains steeper than a counterscarp, and higher than the 
tower of Babel would have been, had it been finished, enclosed the terri- 
fied caravan. 

Every one cried out, “God ordains that we shall perish here! He has 
broken the bridge to take from us all hope of returning. He has raised 
this mountain to prevent our advancing. Oh, Rustin! O most unhappy 
Mirza! we shall never see Cachemir, we shall never returu to the re- 
gions of Candahar !” 

The most poignant grief, the most overwhelming depression succeeded 
in the soul of Rustan to the unbounded joy which he had previously felt— 
to the hopes which enchanted him. He was very far from interpreting 
the prophecies in his favor. “Oh, beneficent God! have I indeed lost 


my friend Topaz !” 
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As he pronounced these words, heaving deep sighs and shedding tears 
amidst his despairing followers, suddenly the base of the mountain opened. 
A long arched gallery, lighted by a thousand flambeaux, presented itself to 
their dazzled eyes. Rustan shouted aloud. His people prostrated them- 
selves in astonishment and cried “A miracle! Rustan is the favorite of 
Vishna! the well beloved of Brama! he will be master of the world !” 
Rustan was in an ecstasy. “Ah! Ebony, my dear Ebony! where are 
you? why do you not witness these wonders? how have I lost you? Beau- 
tiful Princess of Cachemir, when shall I gaze on your charms?” 

He advanced with his domestics, elephant and camels, under the roof 
of the mountain, and then entered a meadow enamelled with flowers 
and bordered with streamlets: at the end of the meadow were long 
vistas of trees, and beyond these alleys, a river, along whose banks 
were a thousand delicious gardens and pavilions. Le hastened over 
one of the bridges, and then enquired of <ue first man he met, what 
beautiful country he was in. “You are in the province of Cache- 
mir ;’ was the reply, “you see the inhabitants in great joy, and en- 
gaged in celebrating the marriage of ow beautiful princess, who is about 
to marry the great lord Barbabon, to whom her father has promised 
her; may God perpetuate their felicity.” At these words, Rustan fell 
senseless, and the Cachemirien lord, thinking him subject to the epilep- 
sy, had him carried to his own house, where he lay for a long time with- 
out signs of life. They sent for two of the ablest physicians, who felt the 
sick man’s pulse, and Rustan having recovered a little, sobbed, rolled. his 
eyes and cried from time to time, “ Topaz, Topaz, you were very right.” 

One of the physicians said to the Cachemirien lord, “I perceive by his 
accent that he is from Candahar: the air of this country does not agree 
with him—we must send him home; I see by his eyes that he is mad ; 
confide him to my care, I will return him to his country.” The other phy- 
sician assured him that he was only sick from grief, and that it was neces- 
sary to take him to the princess’s wedding and make him dance. Whilst 
they were consulting, their patient came to his senses, the physicians 
were sent off, and Rustan remained alone with his host. 

“My Lord,” said he, “I beg pardon for having fainted before you, it 
was not polite ; I beg you to accept my elephant, as an acknowledgement 
of the kindness with which you have honoured me.” He afterwards relat- 
ed his adventures, taking care to say nothing about the object of his 
voyage. “ But in the name of Brama,” said he, “ inform me who is this 
fortunate Barbabon, who is to marry the princess of Cachemir; why did 
her father choose him for his son-in-law, and why does the princess accept 
him for her husband ?” 

“* Mv Lord,” said the Cachemirien, “the princess has not accepted Barba- 
bon; on the contrary, she is in tears, whilst all the province celebrates 
her espousals. She is shut up in the tower of her palace ; and will not 
witness the rejoicings made for her.” Rustan in hearing these words, felt 
himself revive—the colour of his cheek returned. “ Tell me, I entreat 
you, why does the prince of Cachemir persist in giving his daughter to this 
Barbabon, when she hates him >” 

“For this reason ;” answered the Cachemirien, “do you know that this 
august prince had lost a diamond and a spear, which he valued more than 
all his wealth >” “ I know it very well,” said Rustan. “ Learn then,” said 
his host, “that our prince, in despair at having no news of his treasures, 
after having sought them all over the world, promised his daughter to any 
one who would bring the one or the other. Then came Barbabon, who 
was provided with the diamond, and he marries the princess to-morrow.” 
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Rustan turned pale, stammered a compliment, took leave of his host, 
and hastened on his dromedary to the great city, where the ceremony was 
to take place. He arrived at the palace of the prince, and said that he 
had important news to communicate. He demanded an audience, but 
they answered him that the prince was occupied with preparations for the 
marriage. “It is for that reason,” said he, “that I would speak with 
him!” He insisted, and was introduced. “ May God crown all the days of 
your life with happiness, glory and magnificence! your son-in-law is a 
scoundrel.” 

“ How a scoundrel ? what is it you dare to say ? Is it thus you speak to 
the Duke of Cachemir, of the son he has chosen?” “ Yes, a scoundrel,” 
replied Rustan, “and to prove it to your highness, here is your diamond, 
which I bring back to you.” ; 

The astonished Duke compared the two diamonds, and as he was no 
great judge, he did not know which was the true stone. “ Here are two 
diamonds, yet I have but one daughter; behold me in a strange embar- 
rassment !” He sent for Barbabon, and enquired if he had not deceived 
him. Barbabon swore that he had purchased his diamond of an Armen- 
ian. The other did not say where he got his, but he proposed that his 
highness should please to let him fight his rival on the spot. “It is not 
sufficient,” said he “ that your son-in-law should give you a diamond, but 
that he should also give you some proof of valour. Do you not think it 
perfectly fair that he who kills the other should marry the princess ?” 
“Very fair,” answered the prince, “ and it will be a pleasant show for the 
court: you may fight immediately, and the conqueror shall take the arms 
of the conquered, according to custom in Cachemir, and marry my 
daughter.” 

The two pretenders descended directly to the court yard. There was on 
the staircase a magpie and a crow. The crow cried, “fight, fight:” the 
magpie, “do not fight.” This made the prince laugh ; the two rivals 
hardly noticed them, but began the combat. The courtiers made a ring 
around them, and the princess kept herself shut up in the tower, and 
would not behold the spectacle. She little thought that her lover was so 
near. The battle was exceedingly well conducted, and Barbabon was killed, 
at which the people were delighted, because he was ugly, and Rustan hand- 
some. 

The victor put on the armour, the scarf and casque of the con- 
queror, and, followed by all the court, advanced by the sound of a trumpet 
to present himself under the lattice of his mistress. Every body shout- 
ed: “ Beautiful Princess, come forth and behold your husband, who has 
killed his ugly rival.” Her attendants repeated these words, and the 
princess unfortunately looked out of the window, and seeing the armour 
of the man she abhorred, ran in despair to the china coffer, and drew out 
the fatal javelin which sped through the heart of Rustan, at the opening 
of his cuirass. He uttered aloud cry, and at the sound, the princess 
thought she recognized the voice of her unhappy lover. 

She descended with disordered tresses, and death in her eyes and heart. 
Rustan had fa'len, covered with blood, into the arms of her father. What 
inexpressible emotions of grief, of tenderness, of horror, rent her bosom! 
She threw herself upon the body of her lover. “ You receive,” said she, 
“the first and the last kiss of your mistress—your murderer.” Then 
she plucked the dart from the wound, plunged it into her own heart, and 
died upon the bosom of him who was the lord of her affections. In vain 
did the distracted father endeavor to recall her to life. The soul had fled. 
And then he heaped his idle curses upon the fatal dart, broke it in pieces, 
throwing far from him his two fatal gifts. Then, whilst they prepared the 
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solemnities for his daughter’s funeral instead of: her marriage, he bore the 
bleeding body of Rustan to the palace, for some little spark of life was 
et left. 

: The slaves placed him upon a couch, and the first object he beheld were 
his Ebony and Topaz. His strength revived, and he spoke. “Ah my 
friends, why did you abandon me ? perhaps the princess would have been 
still living, if you had been near the wretched Rustan.” “I have not 
quitted you a single moment,” said Topaz, “and I have beén ever near 
you,” said Ebony. 

“ What say you! Why do you insult me in my last moments ?” said Rus- 
tan, in a languid voice. “You may believe me,” said Topaz ; “you know that 
I never approved this fatal expedition, the horrible consequences of which 
I foresaw, from the beginning. I was the Eagle that fought the Vulture, 
and tore off his feathers. I was the Elephant who carried off your bag- 
gage, to force your return to Candahar. I was the stupid Ass, who bore 
you, in spite of yourself, towards the home of your father. I led astray 
your horses. I turned the cataract which prevented your passing. I raised 
the mountain which enclosed that fatal road. I was the Physician who 
pram your native air. I was the Magpie who warned you not to 

ht.” 

a? And I,” said Ebony, “was the Vulture who fought the Eagle; the 
Rhinoceros who pierced the Elephant; the Rustic who beat the stupid 
Ass; the Merchant, who gave you the camels; I broke down the bridge 
you passed; I hollowed the cavern which you traversed ; I was the Phy- 
sician who encouraged you to go on; the Crow that bid you fight.” 

“ Alas! do you remember the Oracles,” said Topaz: “ If you go to the 
East, you shall be to the West 2?” “ Yes,” said Ebony, “they bury the dead, in 
this country, with their faces turned to the West. The Oracle was clear ; 
why,would you not understand it? Thou hast possessed it, and thou didst not 
possess it, because the diamond was false and you knew nothing of it. You 
are conqueror, and you die, You are Rustan, and you cease to be; all 
has been accomplished.” 

As he spoke thus, four white wings covered the body of Topaz, and 
four black wings that of Ebony. “ What dol see?” cried Rustan. To- 
paz and Ebony answered together: “Thou seest thy two Genii.” * Well,” 
said the wretched Rustan, “ why did you meddle with my affairs?” and 
why should there be two Genii for one poor miserable man?” “It is the 
law ;” said Topaz, “every man has his two Genii. I am your good 
Genius, my charge was to watch over you to the end of your life; I 
have acquitted myself faithfully.” ‘ But,” said the dying man, “ if your duty 
was to serve me, then am I of a nature superior to my Genius; and how 
dare you say that you are my good Genius? You have allowed me to be 
deceived in all that I have undertaken, and have suffered my adored mis- 
tress and myself to perish.” “ Alas! It was your destiny,” said Topaz. 
“ Tf it is destiny which does all,” said he, “of what use isthe good Genius. 
Ebony, you with the four black wings, you are apparently my evil Genius ?” 
“ You have said it, answered Ebony.” “ But you were then also the evil 
Genius of the princess.” +‘ No, she had her’s, and I have seconded him.” 
“ Accursed fiend! your nature surely is different from that of Topaz: you 
have been formed by two different principles, one of which is good, 
the other evil.” “That is not a necessary consequence,” said Ebony. 
“It is not possible,” resumed the youth, “that a benignant being 
should create a malignant spirit.” “Possible or not possible,” an- 
swered Ebony, “the thing is as I tell you.” “ Alas!” said Topaz, “my 
poor friend, do you not see that this wretch has still the malice to 
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make you dispute, so that he may heat your blood and hasten your death?” 
“Go,” said Rustan, “lam not much more satisfied with you, than with 
him. He confesses that he wished to do me all the harm possible, and 
you pretended to protect me, and have done me no good.” “Jam sorry,” 
said the good Genius. “ And [ too,” said the youth. 

“There is something in all this which I do not comprehend.” “Nor 
I neither,” said the good Genius. “ But I shall soon know all,” said Rus- 
tan. ‘ We shall see that,” said Topaz. Immediately every thing disap- 
peared from his sight. Rustan found himself in bis father’s house, which 
he had not left, and in his bed, where he had-siept an hour. 

He sprung up, amazed, and shouted for his attendants. His valet de 
chambre, Topaz, came running to him in his night cap, gasping for 
breath and but halfawake. “ Am I dead, or alive >” cried Rustan; “ will 
my beautiful princess of Cachemir, survive ?” “ My dear lord, you are still 
dreaming,” said Topaz. 

* Ah!” cried Rustan, “ what has become of that fiend Ebony, with his 
four black wings? he it was, who brought upon me so cruel a death.” 
* My Lord, I left him snoring up stairs; shall I call him down?” “The 
villain! six months he has persecuted me; he led me to the fatal fair of 
Cabul ; he stole the diamond which my beautiful princess gave me; he is 
the sole cause of my unlucky journey ; of the death of my dearest love; 
of the aim of the javelin which pierced me in the flower of my age !” 

“You have never been at Cabul, there is no princess of Cachemir. 
The prince never had but two children, and they are boys at school. You 
never had a diamond; the princess cannot be dead, for she was never 
born, and you are in the best possible health.” 

“How! is it not true that you saw me die in the bed of the prince of 
Cachemir? Did you not confess, that to keep me from so many evils, you 
had been an eagle, an elephant, a stupid ass, a physician, and a magpie °” 
“ My Lord, you have dreamed all this. Our ideas do not depend on us 
any more when we sleep, than when we wake. God has commanded this 
train of thoughts to pass through your brain, to give you some instruction 
which apparently will be of use to you.” 

* You are mocking me; how long have I slept?” “My lord you have 
not yet slept an hour.” “ How! vile reasoner ; will you make me believe, 
that within this hour I have been, six months ago, at the fair of Cabul; that 
I have returned ; made a journey to Cachemir, where we lie dead, Barba- 
bon, the princess, and myself?” “ My Lord, nothing is easier or more com- 
mon, and you might have sailed round the world, and had twice as many ad- 
ventures in much less time. Is it not true that you can read in an hour, 
the abridgment of the history of Persia, by Zoroaster? Nevertheless this 
abridgment contains eight hundred thousand years. All the events pass 
through your mind, one after the other in an hour; now, you will own it 
would be as easy for Brama to crowd them all into the space of one hour, 
as to extend them into the space of eight hundred thousand years: it is 
precisely the same thing. Figure to yourself that time revolves upon a 
wheel, whose diameter is infinite; in this immense wheel are an in- 
numerable number of wheels, one within the other ; that of the centre is 
imperceptible, and makes an infinite number of revolutions in the same 
time that the grand wheel makes but one. It is clear that all the wheels, 
since the commencement of the world to the end, can arrive, successively, 
in much less time than the hundred millionth part of a second, at a giv- 
en point.” 

“T do not understand this,” said Rustan. “ May it please you,” said 
Topaz, “I have a parrot who will easily make you comprehend my mean- 
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He was born some time before the deluge ; he was in the ark, has 
deal, but is, however, not a year anda half old; he will 
tell you his story, which is very interesting.” 

“ Go, quick, bring your parrot,” said Rustan, “ he will amuse me until I 
can go to sleep again.” “He is with -ny sister,” said Topaz, “ but I will 
i find him, and you shall see that his memory is faithful, and that he relates 
his tale simply, without trying to show much erudition.” “So much the 
better,” said Rustan, “that is the way I like stories.” They brought 





him the parrot who spoke thus 
































TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Who had copied Raphael’s portrait of himself: 


When Raphael’s canvass, strangely warm, 
i From Time reclaim’d his youthful form, 
Had some kind Power but lent his eye 
' That glance which reads futurity,— 
But shown him through the misty shade 
By distant climes and ages made, 
How fair a hand from Beauty’s throne, 
Should win that semblance for its own,— 
So gay a sinile of joy had glow’d, 
, So rich a light around him flow’d, 
So soft a tint, so wild a ray 
To charm, to dazzle, to betray, 
‘ That even thy pencil’ 
Had paus’d to catch the wildering grace.— 
And if that wondrous man who stole 
For senseless clay a living soul, 
Once paid the creature of his art 
The homage of a captive heart, 
Even thou, perchance, may’st danger meet 
In brow so pure, and smile so sweet, 
And by thy work be taught to know 
A forceful shaft from Cupid’s bow. 


$s magic trace 


H. 
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Gattery or Portraits.—-F, Alexander. 
Our friend Alexander certainly is a genius. 
He proves it not only by the mechanical skill 
apparent in his pictures, but by his great pow- 
er of diversifying his style; which he does 
with infinite promptitude, as Matthews says, to 
suit the pecnliar character Of his subject.— 
This isa good symptom. It is besides advan- 
tageous in securing him from a common fault 
of young painters, who are apt to become 
mannerists too early,—and, from caprice or 
accident, get a fixed and formal style, at a peri- 
od when they should be just studying to dis- 
cover the manner best adapted to their pow- 
ers, and modelling their taste by the excellen- 
cies of others. Genius needs direction in or- 
der to become useful. A frisking colt by him- 
self,-—-he cannot be like the gallant war- 
horse, or the paifrey, fit for the throne of 
beauty, till he has practised all the arts of the 
menage. 

The facetious Dr Kitchener, amongst other 
excellent rules, lays it down, that ‘‘ he who is 
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desirous of learning, ought to cultivate humil- 
ity of deportment ;’°—for modesty opens all 
hearts. Of these facts our amiable friend 
seems perfectly aware, and is by no means 
too confident in his own powers to be willing 
to gain all useful information. Alexander has 
always been remarkable for strong character- 
istic likenesses. We are happy to see he has 
gradually, and now entirely, discarded a cold 
blueish tint which was the too general fault 
of his pictures. 

We hardly know which portrait to select 
for notice : but that of S. P. Esq. strikes us as 
avery fine one. Of the likeness we cannot 
judge: but it is admirable as a specimen of 
art. G. G, Esq. A fine portrait full of char- 
acteristic expression. 

Mr. N. P. W. We consider this picture as 
a triumph of art. The hat gives it an expres- 
sion perhaps a little too knowing: but the 
painter introduced this dignified appendix for 
the sake of exhibiting the full effect of chiaro- 
scuro in the head. There is about this pictyre 
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a breadth and freedom, which are unusual,.— 
We might mention others, which some may 
think equally deserving of notice: but the ex- 
tensive patronage Mr A. has received, and the 
consequent acquaintance of the public with 
his pictures, make it unnecessary to allude to 
any but the later productions of his pencil.— 
He has not confined himself to portrait paint- 
ing entirely, but has two or three pictures of 
dead game, so beautiful, that we doubt if even 
an epicure would not hesitate about stripping 
off such plumage, unless at a very hungry 
moment, 

We think his likenesses of ladies are in gen- 
eral capital. One of them,—a mere sketch in. 
deed,—taken, we believe, without a sitting 
and unfinished,—is so admirable, that a cer- 
tain poetical friend of our’s was ccmpelled to 
give free course to his delight in the sonnet 
which we subjoin, having begged it of him for 
the sake of the lady and the artist. 


That ancient thief, who stole Jove’s vital 
flame, 
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And fill’d with genial life th’ unbreathing clay, 
Stole but the fire, as classic records say, 
For his own hands fashion’d the senseless 
frame. 
But thou hast stolen all :—that eye divine 
Doth ravish Venus now of half her praise,— 
And Pallas own’d such brow in ancient days, 
Where mind repos’d on forehead so benign: 
For all that beauty ever had here lives ;— 
l.aughing Aurora on those lips of mirth, 
And Hyacinth his flowing ringlets gives ;— 
But O the soul that’s here! never hath earth 
Such spiritual beauty to her daughters given ; 
‘This stamps the theft ;—that soul of thought 
belongs to Heaven. 


Any thing we conld say would seem tame, 
after this somewhat rhapsodical affair, and we 
can only wish that Mr Alexander may grow 
in favor as in excellence ; and that he may, 
above all, keep up that confidence in his own 
powers which has distinguished and support- 
ed the early career of so many finally eminent 
men. 
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THe CHesnut Street THeatre opened 
on the 39th of last month, with Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy of ‘** Romeo and Juliet.”’ Since the 
closing of the ‘Theatre last winter, Mr War- 
ren has been industriously employed in col- 
lecting a good dramatique corps. His exertions 
have been more successful than was generally 
anticipated. By sending Mr Wemyss the Stage 
Manager to England to raise recruits, he has 
succeeded in procuring a company, perhaps, 
superior to every other in the United States ; 
and the season has commenced under very 
flattering prospects of success. 

Of the performers brought from England, 
Mr Southwell, unquestionably, merits the first 
notice. He is from Drury Lane, where he 
held a conspicuous situation. In him, the 
grace of an uncommonly elegant figure, youth 
and personal beauty are united. he natural 
tone of his voice is sweet and pleasant, but 
not sufficiently extensive to give expression to 
the *‘to:rent, tempest and whirlwind”? of 
passion. His knowledge of the stage is per- 
fect ; and his gestures and action “‘ are attem- 
pered with the graceful charms of ease.”” He 
has played Romeo and Jaffier with the most 
signal success. His equal in the first has not 
been seen in this city—his personation of it al- 
most carried with ita conviction of reality. He 
is not, however, without his faults ; there are 
exuberances in his acting, that must be lopped 
off, before he will acquire that refinement 
which is the surest foundation of histrionic 
reputation. His most palpable defects are an 
unnecessary lengthening of certain words ; 
and the ending of others in asort of hys- 
terical laugh, which is as incorrect as it is in- 
elegant. He is of the school of Macready, 
and has caught much of that distinguished 
actor’s mannerism. He has already won the 
affections of those who have seen him ; and, 
doubtless, will become a great favourite. 

Mr .Mercer, also from Drury lane, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the best general 
performer in the country. Cradled, as it 
were, upon the stage, he has been taught to 


fill every department of the Drama. We have 
seen him in high comedy, tragedy, farce and 
opera with uncommon satisfaction. He is 
one of those actors who are good in every 
thing, inimitable in some, and generally, par- 
ticularly clever, without being what is called 
great. His Frederic (Poor Gentleman,) Mr 
Belville in the opera of Rosina, Laertes and 
Dandie Dinmont were personations of unusual 
excellence. He is of more use than any other 
three men in the company. He has not yet 
arrived at the meridian of life—his appear- 
ance very prepossessing, and ‘‘easy, as at 
home, the stage he treads.”’ 

Miss Emery from the London Theatres, is 
not possessed of the requisites to render her 
avery efficient member of the corps. She 
might be taken for a model of an Amazon ; 
being above the usual feminine height and 
formed in proportion, with a strong and mas- 
culine voice. She made her first appearance 
as Belvidera! but as she is not gifted with 
powers to ‘*‘ wake the soul with tender 
strokes of art,’’ it is needless to say she made no 
very favorable impressions upon the minds of 
the spectators. She has since played Meg Mer- 
rilies in a manner which throwsall her prede- 
cessors in that character in the distance. In 
similar parts she will be pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Mr I. Chapman from the English Opera 
House, is adesirable acquisition, though not 
a superior performer. The indisposition of 
the actor cast for Pierre, introduced him to 
the public in that character As he had never 
played it before, and ‘‘ took it at afew hours, 
notice,’’ as the play bills say, he ought not to 
incur severe criticism. His Hamlet, in which 
he made his second appearance, was not calcu- 
lated to enhance his reputation. or to inspire 
his hearers with a high opinion of his tragic 
excellence. He exhibited some good points ; 
but as a whole, it was avery careless and in- 
different performance. He committed himself 
frequently throughout the play ; some of his 
readings Were as new as they were laughable 
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He was engaged to fill the heros of Melo Dra- 
ma; and from what we have seen of him, 
we think in that line he will be useful and 
creditable. He resembles Mr Kean, some- 
what in person and style of acting, and his 
delivery is rapid to indistinctness, and not 
properly modulated. 

Mr Hutchins engaged by Mr Wemyss as the 
vocalist of the company, promises well. He 
gives abundant evidence of an accurate know- 
ledge of the science of music, without dis- 
playing uncommon merit or capacity for his 
profession. His voice is more remarkable for 
force and fulness, than for flexibility, or 
sweetness. He is a busy, bustling little fel- 
low, with too much of the coxcomb in his 
manner and appearance. ‘Though not so good 
asinger as our new favourite Mercer, he is 
nevertheless, the best vocalist that has been 
attached to our company for some years. 

We have also a “‘ first rate’’ female vocalist, 
from the German Theatres, of the name of 
Madame Braun, who far surpasses any regu- 
lar singer that ever belonged to our ‘I heatre. 
Her voice is of great compass, yet capable of 
uttering the most soft and mellow notes— 
clear, strong and exquisite. It is to be regret- 
ted, however, that she possesses too limited a 
knowledge of our language to be able to sing 
any thing but Italian and German airs, which 
though highly agreeable to some, are not so 
well relished by the ‘ million,’’ as those sim- 
ple ballads which are understood by them. 

The orchestra is excellent. It is composed 
of some of our best musicians of this city, to- 
gether with six or seven foreign professors of 
established fame. Indeed, Mr Warren appears 
to have left nothing undone to secure the ap- 
probation and patronage of the public. 


THe Frencn Trovre concluded their per- 
formances on the 20th of last month, and de- 
parted with hearts full of gratitude for the 
patronage they had met with, and promising 
to make this place their location next summer. 
Their success is unprecedented in the theatri- 
eal annals of our city. Their every represen- 
tation was witnessed by a crowded assembly 
of fashion and beauty. We think it doubtful 
whether they will experience again, similar 
liberality. Nothing is more uncertain than 
public favor : it is no surer, 


‘* Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstones in the sun.’’ 


Patronage is the offspring of whim and ca- 
price, and there is no telling when it may be 
bestowed or withheld. ‘To novelty alone, the 
French Actors are indebted for the “ golden 
opinions’? which they ‘* won from all sorts of 
people.’? Their future success will depend on 
taste alone. 


THe Wa tnut-st. THeatre closed on the 
5th inst. after, to all appearances a very suc- 
cessful campaign of nine weeks. ‘The com- 
pany proceeded to Baltimore and are now 
performing in the Theatre belonging to Mr 
Warren. Since our last notice of this place, 
several novelties were produced. The drama 
of the Pilot, (adapted to the American stage 
by a gentleman of Philadelphia,) was the most 
attractive. It has little merit asa literary pro- 
duction, like most of such pieces; but its 
scenic display is excellent. Mr Cooper per- 
sonated several of his old characters at this 
Theatre, in order to afford the public an op- 
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portunity of witnessing his last performances 
prior to his departure for England. We grieve 
to state that, generally speaking, he never ac- 
ted so miserably—displaying none of that ex- 
cellence which formerly characterised his 
playing. We could hardly identify him with 
the person who has so often delighted us. He, 
however, brought good houses. He took 
** Macbeth”? for his benefit, which he played 
to an overflowing house. At the termination 
of the Tragedy, he come forward and ad- 
dressed the audience in a valedictory speech, 
in substance as follows: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the embarrassment of my present situa- 
tion is increased by a very severe indisposi- 
tion, under which I have been labouring for 
the last two or three hours ; I have, therefore, 
committed my ideas to the paper which I hold 
in my hand, fearing, under such cireumstan- 
ces, to trust myself with an extemporaneous 
address. After having been a devoted ser- 
vant to the American public for more than 
thirty years, | am about to leave you—per- 
haps forever—more than three fifths of my 
life has been spent in endeavours,—-in the 
way of my profession—as Dr Johnson! says 
(where does Hz say so ?)— 

** To wake the soul, by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.’’ 


That my endeavors to perform my duty 
have been appreciated by the public is evinced 
in the—almost—unvarying patronage that has 
attended my career through that long period, 
first bestowed on me by your fathers, and 
since by you ; more than half of whom—I 
presume—now present—at the distant period 
to which I refer, had not come into existence. 
Under such circumstances, you must grant me 
your indulgence, if, in bidding you farewell, 
[am deficient in expressions adequate to the 
oceasion. I came to America before | had 
completely arrived at manhood ; I may, there- 
fore truly say, that [have passed my whole 
life of utility among you. What a generous 
public has awarded to my exertions will re- 
main in this country in the culture of a 
large farm, and the education of a family with 
which I have been blessed. [ leave the 
country of my adoption to return to the 
Jand of my nativity—whether for ‘‘ weal or 
for wo” is to be determined. Should I never 
return, I am now tendering to those who have 
honored me with their presence—to the Phil- 
adelphia public at large, and many dear and 
valued friends, my last farewell and heart- 
felt thanks, for the many, many favors be- 
stowed upon me ; and if [should come back, 
it will be with a hope that the recollection of 
** auld lang syne”’ has kept a small corner for 
me in your affections. Adieu !—may health 
and prosperity—and—if it is possible-—liberty 
and happiness be your’s forever—adieu ! 

Mr Cooper while speaking was evidently 
much affected ; his tearful eyes and broken ut- 
terance, betokened something more than a 
mere * fiction.’? Although he held his speech 
in his hand he only referred to it three or four 
times to recover some forgotten word. The 
situation in which he was placed is sufficient 
apology for the matter of his speech and his 
manner of delivering it. 

He plays two or three nights with Mr Cow- 
ell’s Company in Baltimore ; and then em- 
barks for Liverpool, by the packet of the 20th, 
o try his fortunes at Drury Lane. We cordia! 
ly wish him every success that he could desire 
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BOSTON. 


Bostox THeatre. The Comedy of Errors 
revived by Barnes and Hackett as the twin 
slaves, attracted full houses for several nights, 
but we doubt whether the expectations of our 
play-going people were realized on witnessing 
the representation of the piece. So much had 
been said of the wonderful resemblance be- 
tween Barnesand Hackett, that even those 
most wi.ling to sobmit to the delusion of the 
scene, were sadly disappointed to find that 
they were immediately able to distinguish the 
parties, The play itself is heavy in the repre- 
sentation and excites no portion of that inter- 
est which is felt on perusing it. The eye is 
sometimes a wonderful tamer of the imagina- 
tion. 

The engagement of Vr and Mrs Duff suc- 
ceeded that of Mr aud Mrs Barnes, and those 
who usually support this Theatre, as if sur- 
feited with the sillabub of comedy, entirely 
neglected the rich mental feast prepared for 
them, nightly, by the only queen-like wo- 
man that has been on the American boards 
for many years. Her Afadame Clerinont, Is- 
abella, and Mrs Beverly,—performances un- 
surpassed in pathos, solemnity and power,— 
were played to the naked wails ; and asa stig- 
ma on the public taste, the sir indsans were 
brought forward to rend the ear with their 
shoutings and disgrace the stage on which 
they trod. 

The appearance of Mr Forrest, with the sup- 
port of -#rs Duff, seemed to revive the spirit 
of the public. His Damon produced a sensi- 
ble and very general effect. We were pleased 
to find him freed from some striking faults 
that were apparent in his manner, a year 
since. He has learned to give effect to his si- 
lent acting ; his countenance has more fiexibil- 
ity and variety of expression ; his action is 
more graceful and decisive ; his attitudes are 
more beautiful and natural, and his movements 
upon the stage lessawkward and rolling than 
they formeriy were. “here is still, however, 
much room forimprovement. He is extrava- 
gant in his ebullitions of passion, sometimes in- 
dulges in rant, and does not always preserve 
the requisite degree of dignity. ‘Thus in his 
Damon,—which is by far his most successful 
performance, he forgets the stubbornness of the 
philosopher, and shows us all the tenderness of 
the husband, the friend and father. Yet we 
cannot but remember, with a terrible distinct- 
ness, that scene of frenzy with Lueullus, when 
the slave informs him that his horse is slain. 
The shout of horror bordering on despair,— 
the momentary communion with the spirit 
that he fancies near him,—the lightning of the 
eye, as he seizes his victim by the throat and 
drags him from our presence,—all have indel- 
ibly impressed themselves upon our memory, 
and stamped there a conviction that Wr For- 
rest is agreatactor. Mrs Duff, in Calanthe, 
had no opportunity for an entire display of her 
extraordinary power in the moments of pas- 
sionate outcry. It is then, as well as in her 
delineations of madness aad grief that you 
acknowledge the truth of the remark, that she 
is ‘no actress, but the express and eloquent 
image of human nature.”’ 

Forrest’s Rolla was unworthy of his talents, 
but in Virginius, and particularly in Othello, 
he acquitted himself nobly. ‘The spirit-stir 
ring and heroic scenes, he embodies with 


truth,—in the gentler passages, where nice 
discrimination is necessary, he falis short of 
his general excellence. With study and per- 
severance, it cannot be denied that he must 
eventually take a distinguished stand in the 
profession,—for nature has been prodigal of 
her gifts to him, and he has only to call in the 
aid of art to complete what she has done. 

Mr Maywood played Sir Pertinax and Iago 
during his short stay, and in the first, left a 
favorable impression The richness of his 
Scottish accent and his shrewd and penetrating 
look reconcile us in some degree to his occa- 
sional misconceptions and false readings. 

We must not forget to mention the very 
able personation of Luke the Labourer. Thete 
was a display of talent and of accurate study 
in the execution of the principal! character, re- 
dounding greatly to the credit of Mr Andrews. 
He possesses melo-dramatic power of a high or- 
der, and is, moreover, a most excellent singer 
of comic songs. There is probably no mem- 
ber of our corps so universally a favorite as 
Ur Andrews, 


Tremont THeatre. The campaign, thus 
far, has been very spirited and successful.— 
The Comedy of Errors was brought out by 
Hyatt and Barnes, after the engagement of the 
latter at the Federal street, and afforded a vast 
deal of sport for three or four nights. It 
would be difficult to decide which of the two 
Dromios outdid the other in the art and mys- 
tery of grimace,—all we can say is, that each 
distorted his jaws to the utmost stretch, and 
gave indubitable proofs that he possessed that 
essential qualificalion of the tragedian— fler- 
ibility of countenance. So faras a close re- 
semblance in voice, manner and appearance 
are considered, the Antipholuses were the best 
sustained characters in the play. Mr Blake 
succeeded in copying the stage tread, delivery 
aud action of young Isher:rood,—but it was at 
the expense of his usual grace and elegance. 

Mr Holland figured with eclat in the Day 
after the Fair,—sustaining six or more charac- 
ters, and giving some fair specimens of his fac- 
ulty for imitation. He is said to be inferior, 
in his way, to Matthews only 

Mr Pelby appears more advantageously in 
Reuben Glenroy than mn any other character 
he has sustained this season. By preserving 
the lower compass of his voice, its natural 
closeness and huskiness is less perceptible, 
that in its high and loud tones. 

The first appearance of Mr Hilson was in 
Bob Tyke, sustained with that fidelity to nature 
so conspicuous in his Paul Pry, which drew 
two crowded houses. .Mrs Hilson plays light 
comedy, usually, witha good deal of prettiness, 
but in Lady Teazle there wasa want of spirit 
occasionally, which caused the seene to lag a- 
long very heavily. 

The most attractive piece that has been 
brought out at the new theatre, is Pizarro, 
which has been got up at a great expense, and 
with a splendid display of scenery. Pelby, F. 
Brown and Biake, have alternately appeared 
in Rolla, and Webb and Reed in Pizarro. The 
novelty which is thus presented in the same 
play, together with the brilliancy of the dress- 
es, and stage decorations, render the drama a 
popular entertainment. 








